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Health  chiefs  staggered  by  case  of  man  who  spent  29  years  in  US  hospital  but  was  deported  and  abandoned  when  funds  ran  out 

Americans  dump  mentally  ill  man  at  Heathrow 


David  Brmdlfi,  Social 

Sendees  Correspondent 


OCTORS  are  trying 
| to  piece  together  the 
f background  of  a sev- 
erely mentally  dis- 
ordered man  who  was  aban- 
doned at  Heathrow  airport  by 
nurses  after  29  years  in  hospi- 
tal in  the  United  States. 

The  man  was  deported  to 
Britain  after  funding  for  his 
care  ran  out  and  he  was  dis- 


covered to  have  no  immigrant 
status,  making  him  ineligible 
for  safety-net  support. 

Health  workers  in  Hilling- 
don, the  west  London  district 
covering  Heathrow,  were 
warned  last  Monday  after- 
noon that  the  man  would  be 
arriving  on  a flight  at  Sam  the 
next  day. 

Nursing  staff  who  escorted 
him  from  the  US  flew  straight 
back.  They  left  their  British 
colleagues  a half-page  sum- 
mary of  medical  notes.  The 


case  has  shocked  health  man- 
agers and  doctors,  who  are 
used  to  dealing  with  mental 
illness  among  passengers 
arriving  at  Heathrow,  from 
where  they  make  80-90  psychi- 
atric hospital  admi-Qglnwg  a 
year. 

Tracy  Stein,  who  commis- 
sions mental  health  services 
for  Hillingdon,  said:  “This  is 
a staggering  situation,  quite 
appalling." 

Precise  reasons  for  the  39- 
year-old  man's  precipitate  de- 


portation remain  unclear.  He 
is  believed  to  have  gone  to  the 
US  as  a child  and  to  have  been 
in  institutional  care  since  the 
age  of  10,  latterly  In  Vermont. 

According  to  the  scanty  in- 
formation available  to  British 
authorities,  he  has  a learning 
disability,  is  also  mentally  ill 
and  has  a history  of  violence. 

His  parents  are  believed  to 
be  In  Canada.  One  suggestion 
is  that  the  fotber  has  suffered 
a stroke  and  himself  requires 
costly  care,  exhausting  the 


family’s  health  insurance 
cover. 

Roger  Freeman,  clinical 
director  of  mental  health  at 
Hillingdon  hospital,  said  a 
Vermont  institution  appeared 
to  have  notified  the  British 
consul  in  Boston  that  it 
intended  to  deport  the  man, 
whose  case  then  became 
known  to  the  Foreign  Office. 

However,  nobody  informed 
NHS  authorities  until  Hilling- 
don social  services  did  so  last 
Monday.  Luckily,  a doctor 


specialising  in  learning  dis- 
ability had  been  able  to  go  to 
the  airport  next  morning  to 
meet  the  flight,  which  was 
four  hours  late. 

“I  feel  very  concerned 
about  what  the  professional 
carers  in  the  US  thought  they 
were  doing,"  Dr  Freeman 
said.  “1  And  it  difficult  to 
believe  that,  if  this  man's 
ftmdlng  was  running  out  after 
29  years,  there  was  not  a 
period  when  people  could 
have  made  inquiries."1 


The  man.  who  arrived  at 
Heathrow  heavily  sedated, 
was  assessed  and  formally  de- 
tained under  mental  health 
legislation.  He  Is  currently  jn 
Harperbury  hospital, 
Hertfordshire, 

In  a further  twist,  financial 
responsibility  for  his  care  has 
fallen  on  Leicestershire 
health  authority  — because 
bis  family's  Inst  known 
address  in  this  country'  was 
in  the  county'. 

Stephen  Gale,  the  authori- 


ty’s mental  health  lead  man- 
ager. said  he  was  trying  lu 
find  out  more  of  the  back- 
ground to  die  case. 

Although  the  man's  n».'od> 
were  still  to  be  assessi-d  fully, 
the  apparent  complexity  of 
his  condition  could  demand  ,i 
level  or  van?  costing  up  to 
a day. 

“We  do  occasionally  end  up 
with  the  hill  for  people  of  no 
fixed  abode,  but  we  luive 
never  had  anything  as  bizarre 
as  this."  Mr  Gale  addi  *1. 


Prescott 
plans  to 
sell  Tube 


Supermodel  taken  ill  after  lovers5  tiff 


Options  go  well  beyond 
manifesto  commitment 


David  Gow  and 
Gary  Younge 


THE  Government 
is  planning  to 
band  majority 
control  of  the 
crumbling  Lon- 
don Underground 
to  the  private  sector. 

Documents  obtained  by  the 
BBC  and  due  to  be  broadcast 
tonight  by  Panorama  show 
that  John  Prescott,  Deputy 
Prime  Minister,  wants  ur- 
gently to  appoint  financial  ad- 
visers to  consider  options  for 
the  virtual  privatisation  of 
the  Tube.  The  Underground 
has  a £12  billion  Investment 
shortfall. 

The  documents,  seen  by  the 
Guardian,  come  amid  reports 
yesterday  that  the  Treasury 
has  been  saddled  with  a black 
hole  totalling  billions  of 
pounds  because  of  Kenneth 
Clarke’s  last  Budget  as 
Chancellor. 

The  hole  Id  government  fi- 
nances, found  by  the  National 
Audit  Office,  will  put  more 
pressure  on  education  and 
health  spending-  These  pres- 
sures were  underlined  by  the 
furore  over  the  refusal  by 
Frank  Dobson,  the  Health 
Secretary,  to  rule  out  new 
charges  for  NHS  patients 
under  the  Treasury's  spend- 
ing review. 

Mr  Prescott  according  to  a 
letter  sent  by  him  earlier  this 
month  to  Geoffrey  Robinson, 
the  Paymaster  General,  wants 
to  go  full  steam  ahead  with 
setting  up  a public/private 
partnership  to  run  the  Under- 
ground. Mr  Clarke’s  Novem- 
ber Budget  slashed  £700  mil- 
lion over  three  years  from 


London  Transport’s  pro- 
gramme to  improve  the 
Underground. 

Last  night  the  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  responded  an- 
grily by  regretting  “that  the 
BBC,  having  stolen  a draft 
document  from  my  depart- 
ment, chose  to  use  it  to  sensa- 
tionalise their  Panorama 
programme  on  the  London 
Underground”. 

Last  night  the  BBC  said: 
“The  documents  were  not 
stolen.  They  were  left  in  a 
television  studio  by  John 
Prescott  on  Friday  and  they 
were  returned  to  him  as  soon 
as  we  realised  wbat  they  were 
and  he  was  given  the'opportu- 
ntty  straight  away  to  make 
any  comments,  which  he 
chose  not  to  do.” 

Mr  Prescott  confirmed  his 
reported  plans.  "However, 
nothing  in  the  draft  document 
is  inconsistent  with  my  inten- 
tion to  explore  all  forms  of 
public/private  partnerships, 


which  I have  long  advocated. 
Our  over-riding  purpose  Is  to 
secure  the  long-term  invest- 
ment needed  to  achieve  a 
modern,  efficient,  publicly 
"accountable  London  Under- 
ground,” he  said  in 
statement. 

But  the  documents  disclose 
that  Labour,  which  savaged 
the  Conservatives’  plans  to 
privatise  the  Tube,  is  going 
well  beyond  Its  manifesto 
commitment  This  was  to  set 
up  a new  public/private  part- 
nership to  "improve  the 
Underground,  safeguard  its 
commitment  to  the  public  in- 
terest, and  guarantee  value 
for  money  .to  taxpayers  and 
passengers”. 

Among  options  being  con- 
sidered by  Mr  Prescott  are  to 
split  the  Underground  into 
two  companies,  one  respon- 
sible for  stations  and  track 
and  the  other  running  the 

trains. 

This  would  be  similar  to  the 
Conservatives'  privatisation 
of  British  Rail,  with  Railtrack 
and  train  operating  compa- 
nies taking  over  the  bulk  of 
its  activities. 

Halftrack  already  ex- 
pressed interest  in  this  side  of 
the  Tube’s  business. 

Stagecoach,  savaged  by  the 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  for  Its 
recent  debacle  at  South  West 
Trains,  has  indicated  it  might 
want  to  run  Tube  trains. 
Others  who  have  expressed 
interest  include  Richard 
Branson's  Virgin  and 
France's  Compagnle  G€n§ner- 
ale  des  Eaux,  which  has  taken 
over  several  London  com- 
muterlines. 

Another  option,  according 
to  the  documents,  would  be  a 
public-private  joint  venture 
for  the  whole  of  the  Under- 
ground’s business. 

A third  option  would  be  for 
companies  to  take  over  indi- 
vidual lines,  or  groups  -of 
.lVnpfl,  running  track,  stations 
and  trains. 


Naomi  Campbell  and  Joaquin  Cortes  embrace  at  a Munich  nightclub  last  month.  The  relationship  is  now  said  to  be  on  the  rocks  photograph;  Ursula  dueren 


Model  Naomi  ‘overdosed5 


Spokesman  issues 
denial  after  star 
taken  to  hospital 


Sarah  Bosetoy 


SUPERMODEL  Naomi 
Campbell  was  recover- 
ing in  hospital  on  the 
Canary  Islands  yesterday 
after  reports  of  a suspected 
drug  overdose,  said  to  have 
been  taken  after  a row  with 
her  lover,  the  flamenco 
dancer  Joaquin  Cortes. 

Last  night  the  reports 
were  vigorously  denied  by 
London  spokesman  for 
Campbell.  He  claimed  she 
had  suffered  an  allergic 
reaction  to  antibiotics. 

The  model's  relationship 


with  Cortes,  which  began 
when  they  posed  together 
for  a photo  shoot  for  Elle 
magazine  last  September, 
had  in  recent  weeks  been 
breaking  up,  according  to 
reports. 

Campbell  had  flown  to 
the  Canaries  on  Friday 
with  Cortes  whose  show, 
Gipsy  Passion,  was  opening 
on  the  island,  but  the  cou- 
ple were  staying  In  sepa- 
rate rooms. 

In  the  early  hours  of  yes- 
terday morning,  a doctor 
was  called  to  Campbell’s 
hotel  room.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  supermodel  was 
taken  to  the  Nnestra 
Senora  del  Pino  hospltaL 
She  was  admitted  to  inten- 
sive care,  where  she  was 
said  to  be  suffering  from  an 
overdose. 

Her  condition  last  night 


was  said  to  be  stable  and,  In 
a statement,  the  hospital 
said  she  was  expected  to  be 
discharged  in  a few  honrs 
Cortes  was  said  to  be  at  her 
bedside. 

Last  night  Jonathan 
Goldstein,  or  London  solici- 
tors Olswang,  denied  that 
the  supermodel  had  over- 
dosed. “Ms  Campbell  is  per- 
fectly well  and  fully  recov- 
ered and  will  be  leaving 
hospital  later  today.  She 
wishes  to  make  it  clear  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  foun- 
dation whatsoever  to  the 
story  that  she  had  taken  an 
overdose.” 

Cortes  yesterday  refused 
to  answer  telephone  calls  at 
the  Santa  Catalina  Hotel 
where  the  couple  were 
staying. 

The  20O-room  hotel,  built 
turn  to  page  3,  column  3 


EU  ministers’  frantic  efforts  to  defuse  euro  row 


John  Palmer  In  Amsterdam 

and  Mfchael  White 


THE  European  Union’s  fi- 
nance ministers  were 
engaged  in  a game  of  po- 
litical poker  last  night  with 
the  future  of  the  single  Euro- 
pean currency  at  stake  ahead 
of  today's  European  summit. 

Meeting  in  . an  Amsterdam 
hotel,  only  hours  before  final 


negotiations  to  agree  a Maas- 
tricht follow-up  treaty,  the 
ministers  were  trying  desper- 
ately to  defuse  a Franco-Ger- 
man split  over  economic  con- 
ditions for  monetary  union. 
The  split  not  only  over- 
shadows the  two-day  heads  of 
government  summit,  but 
could  wreck  plans  to  launch 
the  euio  in  18  months'  time. 

As  the  IS  EU  heads  of  gov- 
ernment arrived  in  Amster- 


dam, frantic  diplomatic  efforts 
were  under  way  to  patch  up  a 
last-minute  agreement  be- 
tween Paris  and  Bonn.  • 

For  once  a British  govern- 
ment was  not  the  centre  of  the 
drama  — a novelty  that 
reflects  Tony  Blair’s  commit- 
ment to  “constructive  engage- 
ment" in  Europe.  But  the 
Prime  Minister's  determina- 
tion to  defend  the  national  in- 
terest at  his  first  major  sum- 


mit all  but  guarantees  serious 
haggling  over  Whitehall’s 
agenda  — notably  protection 
of  UK  borders. 

The  Foreign  Secretary, 
Robin  Cook,  predicted: 
“We’re  going  to  come  away 
with  a good  deal  for  Britain.” 

On  the  table  at  the  finance 
ministers’  meeting  last  night 
was  a draft  summit  declara- 
tion from  the  new  Dutch  EU 
presidency,  underlining  the 


need  for  joint  action  on  jobs 
and  growth  while  also  meet- 
ing German  insistence  on 
tough  financial  disciplines  for 
countries  Joining  the  euro. 

the  stability  pact  agreed  at 
December’s  Dublin  summit 
But  how  to  fond  the  French 
plan  to  help  Europe's  18  mil- 
lion unemployed  remained 
the  stumhling  block,  with  the 
Germans  adamant  that  there 
could  be  no  new  money  to 


underwrite  the  proposal  Brit- 
ish ministers  are  avoiding 
taking  sides  in  the  row, 
though  they  endorse  Boon’s 
hostility  to  "fudging’’  the 
single  currency  conditions, 
also  insisting  that  jobs — plus 
labour  market  flexibility  — 
must  be  put  at  the  top  of  the 
EUagenda- 


EU  Summit,  pane  tt; 
Leader  oommeot,  page  8 
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Texts  for  Nothing 

- Texty  pro  nic 

The  7th  Prague  Writers'  Festival  presents  a 
selection  of  fine  authors  from  the  Czech  Republic 
and  around  the  world.  Meet  them  at  the  Franz 

Kafka  Centre,  Old  Town  Square,  at  7pm  from 

24  to  28  June. 

Tuesday  24  June 
EL  Doclorow 

USA 

Martin  Vbpenka 

Czech  Republic 

Nuala  Ni  Dhomhnaill 

Ireland 

Viola  Fischerova 

Czech  Republic 

Wednesday  25  June 

Andte  du  Bouchet 

France 

Roland  Jooris 

Belgium 

Vladimir  KrTvdnek 

Czech  Republic 

Giuseppe  Conte 

Italy 

Thursday  2G  June 

Aharon  Appelfdd 

Israel 

Zinovy  ZJnlk 

Russia 

Jana  StroUovd 

Czech  Republic 

Raoul  Schrott 

Austria 

Friday  27  June 

Janice  Galloway 

Great  Britain 

Igor  Pomerantsev 

Russia  ■ 

Elena  Stefoi 

Romania 

Dimitris  Nollas 

Greece 

Saturday  28  June 

Julian  Barnes 

Great  Britain 

Hanna  Krall 

Poland 

Michael  March 

USA 

AntOnlo  Franco  Alexandre 

Portugal 

The  Prague  Writers’  Festival  is  dedicated  to 

Samuel  Beckett 

For  further  details,  please  contact  the  Festival 
Director.  Michael  March,  RevoluCnf  28, 110  00 
Prague  1.  Mobile:  + 420  602  371  478 

Sponsored  by 

1 

/ k Guardian  | 
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Union  protests  greet  TV  remarks  on  ‘failures’  of  education  system  □ Talks  will  explore  how  Prince’s  Trust  can  help  to  tackle  alien$^cyi 

Prince  to  meet  Blunkett  on  schools 


John  Carvel 
Education  Ecfltor 


THE  Prince  of  Wales 
is  meeting  David 
Blunkett,  the  Edu- 
cation and  Employ- 
ment Secretary, 
next  month  to  explore  how  he 
can  Increase  the  inpact  of  his  1 
charitable  foundation  on  im- ! 
proving  classroom  standards 
and  tackl  ing  the  alienation  of 
disaffected  youngsters. 

There  was  a storm  of  pro- 
test from  the  teacher  unions 
yesterday  when  Prince 
Charles  said,  in  a BBC1  inter- 
view with  Sir  David  Frost, 
that  bis  charity,  the  Prince's 
Trust,  was  having  to  “pick  up 
the  pieces  of  a somewhat 
failed  system"  of  education. 
He  attributed  the  problem  to 
“fashionable'*  theories  ob- 
scuring the  fundamentals  of 

good  teanVilng. 

Nlgel  de  Grucby.  general 
secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Schoolmasters 
Union  of  Women  Teachers, 
said  this  was  “a  right  royal 
travesty  of  the  truth”.  Chil- 
dren's performance  at  school 


x 


Prince  Charles  being  interviewed  by  Sir  David  Frost 


was  often  influenced  by  mari- 
tal difficulties  at  home.  “The 
prince  is  particularly  badly 
placed  to  condemn  failure  in 
others,"  he  said 

But  ministers,  whose  recent 
criticism  of  failing  teachers, 
schools  and  education  au- 
thorities has  been  even  more 
trenchant,  considered  that 
the  intervention  would  not 
damage  the  closer  working 
partnership  due  to  come  to , 
fruition  later  this  year. 

The  prince  has  arranged  to 


meet  Mr  Blunkett  next  month 
to  explore  how  the  Prince's 
Trust  could  help  achieve 
within  three  years  the  Labour 
manifesto  goal  of  engaging 
100,000  young  people  in  local 
community  schemes  to  build 
good  citizenship. 

Mr  Blunkett  wants  to  create 
a "domestic  peace  corps”. 
Teams  of  volunteers  would  be 
brought  together  for  a six- 
month  series  of  assignments. 
They  would  Include  under- 
achieving youngsters  who 


might  have  become  alienated 
from  society,  young  people 
seconded  by  their  employers 
and  students  taking  a break 
from  their  studies  between 
school  and  university. 

The  Government  thinks 
| combination  would  con- 
tribute to  strengthening  ties 
of  citizenship  and  raising 
young  people’s  awareness 
that  society  should  not  be 
based  entirely  on  self- 
interest 

The  scheme  would  be 
primed  with  modest  funding 

from  the  welfare-to-work  bud- 
get and  the  national  lottery. 
Mr  Blunkett  wants  to  draw  on 
the  experience  of  the  Prince’s 
Trust,  which  runs  a three- 
month  volunteer  programme, 
and  Community  Service  Vol- 
unteers, and  is  mounting  four 
pilot  prqjects  in  inner-city 
areas. 

The  prince  is  also  getting 
in  valval  in  Improving  class- 
room standards  through  an- 
other of  his  charities,  Busi- 
ness in  the  Community.  It  is 
backing  a scheme  by  Chris 
Woodhead,  chief  inspector  of 
schools,  to  train  more  teach- 
ers on  the  job  in  primary 


Schools  instead  of  in  colleges. 
Mr  Woodhead  has  asked  the 
heads  of  160  successful  prima- 
ries if  they  would  take  part 

In  his  BBC  interview  yes- 
terday, the  prince  said  that 
schools  had  “not  served 
people  well  at  all”.  They 
needed  to  rediscover  “those 
important  features  which 
have  been  abandoned  in  the 
last  30  or  40  years  out  of  a 
fashionable  approach.” 

Mr  de  Grnchy  said  the 
prince  was  abusing  his 
position. 

Doug  McAvoy,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Union 
of  Teachers,  said  the  Prince’s 
Trust  “picked  up  the  pieces 
not  of  a foiled  education  sys- 
tem. but  of  a failed  society.” 

Stephen  Byers,  the  school 
standards,  minister,  said  the 
prince  was  right  to  speak  out. 
“Education  is  not  some  sort  of 
secret  garden  around  which 
only  trade  union  general  sec- 
retaries can  comment  They 
are  running  away  from  the 
realities  we  have  to  face 
about  the  education  system.” 
It  would  be  regrettable  if  a po- 
tential future  monarch  was  to 
ignore  the  world  of  education. 


Theories  under 
fire  are  hardly 
the  height  of 
fashion,  writes 

John  Carvel 

THE  theories  of  education 
that  upset  the  Prince  of 
Wales  may  be  flawed,  but 
they  are  certainly  not 
“fashionable”  as  he  de- 
scribed them. 

In  recent  months,  so- 
called  progressive  class- 
room methods  have  become 
as  oat  of  vogue  as  the  word 
“trendy”,  which  still  gets 
applied  with  monotonous 
regularity  to  teachers  in 
spite  of  Its  departure  from 
common  use  at  about  the 
same  time  as  the  kipper  tie. 

If  there  is  a fashion  now 
in  education,  it  is  the  one 
which  the  prince  adopted 
yesterday  when  he  climbed 
aboard  the  bandwagon  set 
rolling  by  Chris  Woodhead, 
the  chief  inspector  of 
schools,  and  pushed  at  ever 


Review 


A talent 

that  has 

grown 

deeper 

and 

more 

limpid 
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Andrew  Clements 


Tuvnage  double  bill 

AJdeburgh  Festival 

Markanthony 
Turaage  has  known 
nothing  but  contro- 
versy since  bis  first  opera, 
Greek,  which  was  decried 
as  anti-Thatcher  “agit- 
prop”. He  has  been  de- 
scribed as  leaving  a trail  of 
Semtex-  In  the  past  week 
alone,  the  press  has  been 
fall  of  reports  of  his  stormy 
relationship  with  Dennis 
Marks,  the  ENO’s  general 
director. 

But  is  there  more  to  him 
than  sound  and  fury?  We 
got  a chance  to  find  out 
when  his  double  premiere 
opened  the  50th  AJdeburgh 
Festival. 

On  the  bill  were  the  first 
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Keel  Watson  as  The  Elder  in  the  Aldefaurgh  production  of  Mark-Anthony  Turn  age’s  The  Country  of  the  Blind 


fruits  of  the  collaboration 
between  Tornage  and  the 
ENO’s  Contemporary 
Opera  Studio:  Twice 
Through  the  Heart  and  The 
Country  of  the  Blind,  the 
first  a dramatic  scena  for 
mezzo-soprano,  the  second  a 
chamber  opera.  The  result 
could  hardly  be  faulted: 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Tur- 
ns ge’s  music  has  deepened 
and  developed  still  farther. 

Twice  Through  the  Heart 
sets  a sequence  of  nine 
poems  by  the  Scottish 
writer  Jackie  Kay.  the 
monologues  of  a woman  im- 
prisoned far  stabbing  fa 
death  her  violent  husband. 
There  Is  no  narrative  line 
through  the  texts  and  Tur- 
nage  treats  them  asa  series 
of  flashbacks,  separated  by 


short  instrumental  com- 
mentaries that  carry  as 
much  of  the  emotional  bur- 
den of  the  work  as  the  word 
setting  itself. 

There  is  latent  violence  in 
the  ensemble  that  occasion- 
ally erupts  with  fearful  viv- 
idness, but  also  moments  of 
aching  tenderness,  gently 
cradled  in  string  passages  of 
almost  Straossian  sensual- 
ity. The  mezzo  writing,  mov- 
ing in  limpid  curves,  makes 
its  point  with  simple  elo- 
quence, though  Sally  Bur- 
gess’s performance  should 
have  paid  more  attention  to 
the  meaning  and  colour  of 
the  lines,  and  ought  to  have 
been  sung  from  memory. 

Though  the  sound  world 
is  distinctly  different,  more 
mysterious  and  suggestive. 


the  same  passionate  instru- 
mental writing  and  clear 
vocal  lines  also  character- 
ise the  score  for  The 
Country  of  the  Blind.  The 
libretto  by  Claire  Venables 
is  adapted  from  H G Wells’s 
short  story  about  a travel- 
ler. Nunez,  who  fails  into  a 
remote  Andean  valley 
whose  Inhabitants  have 
been  cut  off  the  from  the 
world  far  centuries  and  In 
the  process  lost  the  power  of 
sight. 

In  this  country  of  the 
blind  Nunez  is  the  oddity, 
and  ostracised;  when  he 
falls  in  love  with  Medina, 
their  marriage  is  deemed 
unthinkable.  The  only  way 
he  can  gain  acceptance  is  by 
being  blinded  himselC  bnt  It 
is  a too  big  a price  to  pay  for 


his  love,  and  so  he  begins  to 
climb  out  of  the  valley 
towards  an  unknown 
future. 

It  ia  strange  choice  for  an 
opera,  more  anecdote  than 
allegory,  and  Venables’s 
rather  flat,  prosaic  text  does 
not  make  it  any  more  con- 
vincing. Yet  Turn  age’s  mu- 
sical treatment  is  fre- 
quently so  magical  and 
masterly  that  disbelief  is 
temporarily  suspended. 

His  dramatic  parinyk 
sure-footed  through  the  six 
short  scenes,  pivoting 
about  a love  duet  for  Nunez 
and  Medina  that  is  one  of 
the  most  ravishing  things 
he  has  written,  with  vocal 
lines  of  luscious  sensitivity 
buoyed  upon  by  an  instru- 
mental fabric  of  glinting 
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ambiguity.  The  ending  may 
be  dramaticallyweak,  but 
musically  it  is  strikingly 
effective. 

The  opera  was  expertly 
presented,  staged  by  Emma 
Murphy  in  Conor  Murphy's 
striking  set — a giant  pin- 
board on  which  the  cast 
could  climb  and  arrange 
themselves — with  great  in- 
genuity and  flair.  Thomas 
Randle  was  first-rate  as 
Nunez,  macho  swagger 
gradually  giving  way  to  vul- 
nerability, and  Regina  Na- 
than touching  as  Medina. 
Nicholas  Kok  conducted 
members  oftheENO  Or- 
chestra with  a perfect  grasp 
of  Tnrnage’s  idiom — an 
idiom  that  seems  to  broaden 
its  range  and  potential  with 
every  new  work. 


Industrialists  fight  shy  of  Downing  Street  post 


Saying  no . . . Robert  Ay  ling 
(left)  and  Adair  Turner 


Hnchael  White 
Political  Editor 

TONY  Blair  has  been 
forced  to  find  a White- 
hall high-flyer  to  heal 
the  Downing  Street  policy 
unit  after  failing  to  persuade 
captains  of  industry,  such  as 
BA’s  Robert  Ayling  and  Adair 
Turner  of  the  CBI,  to  take  up 
thp  cbaDenge- 

Downing  Street  officials  in- 
sist there  is  no  rush  to  fill  the 
post,  since  it  is  being  well  run 


by  David  MHliband,  the  32- 
year-old  Labour  official  al- 
ready appointed  to  the  No -2 
post  But  senior  Tories  claim 
that  Mr  Blair  has  been 
thwarted  in  his  original 
ambition. 

Mr  Ayling,  the  youthful 

chairman  of  BA,  and  the 
CBFs  director  general,  Mr 
Turner,  were  both  on  the  list 
of  20  or  so  possible  candidates 
that  was  drawn  up  for  the 
Prime  Minister. 

Though  both  have  shown 
sympathy  for  aspects  of  the 


Blair  agenda,  neither  has  in- 
dicated that  he  would  be  in- 
terested in  the  job. 

Mr  Blair  has  brought  busi- 
nessmen into  other  positions, 
mostly  on  a part-time  basis. 
Running  the  policy  unit  Is  an 
18-bours-a-day  task. 

“No  one  has  been  offered  it 
yet,”  officials  say,  and  only 
Rachel  Lomax,  permanent 
secretary  at  the  Welsh  Office, 
has  actually  discussed  it  with 
Mr  Blair  face  to  face. 

Mrs  Lomax  also  turned  H 
down  and  Is  believed  to  have 


hopes  of  a higher  civil  service 
post  — possibly  as  head  of  the 
Treasury  or  even  Cabinet  Sec- 
retary — without  risking  a 
politically  hazardous  stint  at 
the  unit,  nine  of  whose  10 

members  are  political  appoin- 
tees, not  civil  servants. 

Some  labour  insiders  be- 
lieve that  a civil  service  app- 
pointment  would  ease  fears  of 
the  "red  commissars”,  the  50- 
plus  special  advisers  put  in 
the  system  to  provide  minis- 1 
ters  will  alternative  advice.  ' 
They  also  believe  that  Mr  i 


Blair  does  not  want  to  be  seen 
as  an  "outsider"  by  White- 
hall’s permanent  machine. 

Others  feel  that  Mr  Mflli- 
band  should  get  the  top  post 
“I  have  worked  with  him  for 
years  and  he  haw  done  a 
smashing  job,”  said  one. 

By  contrast  with  the  Major 
years,  when  the  unit  — 
headed  first  by  Sarah  Hogg, 

then  by  Norman  Blackell 

got  drawn  into  day-to-day 
fire-fighting,  Mr  Blair  wants 
it  to  consider  long-term 
strategy. 


greater  speed  by  Labour 
and  Conservative 

politicians. 

They  have  turned  against 
the  excessive  use  of  class- 
room methods  developed 
since  the  1960s.  Thirty 
years  ago  the  concern  was 
to  remove  a counter-pro- 
ductive sense  of  failure  felt 
by  children  who  did  not 
respond  well  to  the  tradi- 
tional rigours  of  grammar, 
learning  by  rote,  and  the 
disciplines  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned, face-the-front 
classroom. 

Teachers  were  encour- 
aged into  a more  “child- 
centred”  approach  which 
praised  children  far  show- 
ing creativity  and  paid  less 
attention  to  spelling  mis- 
takes or  untidiness.  No 
blueprint  was  imposed  cm 
all  schools,  hut  there  was  a 
move  towards  teaching 
children  in  mixed  ability 
groups,  encouraging  them 
to  want  to  learn  instead  of 
ittolplining  them  to  do  SO. 

Those  ideas  are  now  chal- 
lenged because  of  dissatis- 
faction over  the  large  num- 
ber of  children  who  leave 


primary  school  without 
achieving  the  expected, 
standards  of  literacy  soul 
numeracy.  Teats  .it.fi 
showed  nearly  half  did  not 
come  up  to  scratch.-  l.. 

Mr  Woodhead  called  far  * 
more  rigorous  approach. 
Conservative  ministers 
praised  the  virtues  of  men- 
tal arithmetic  and  bsoiMl  a 
return  to  whole-class  teach- 
ing of  maths.  Tony  Bhrfr 
said  it  was  time  to  abandon 
the  dogma  of  mixed-ability 
teaching.  - - : 

None  of  them  wanted  a 
complete  switch  becfeMo 
traditional  methods,  pre- 
ferring a Judicious  mend  of 
old  and  new.  Hite  was  ex- 
actly the  prince’s  position 
yesterday. 

There  was  some  hfisrity 
among  Labour  MBs  about 
die  notion  of  being  lectured 
on  education  by  a prince 
who  finished  a privUeged 
schooling  at  Gorddnstwm 
with  a modest  crop  offiv*  O 
levels  and  two  A levels.  Bat 
there  could  be  no  compftrtnf 
that  he  was  striking  out  on 
his  own  or  taking  sides  te  a 
party  political  battle. 


Norwich 
windfalls 
to  average 
£1.000 
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THREE  million  policy- 
holders with  Norwich 
Union  will  reap  big- 
ger than  expected 
windfalls,  worth  an  average 
of  £1,000.  when  the  insurance 
company  makes  its  debut  on 
the  stock  market  today.  It  is 
the  latest  handout  in  this 
year’s  £35  billion  bonanza 
from  mutual  societies. 
r De&fahd  for  shares  in  Nor- 
wich Union  has  proved  so 
strong — application  for  extra 
stock  from  members  was  four 
times  oversubscribed  — that 
the  insurer  yesterday  set  a 
price  of  290p,  the  top  end  of 
the  price  range.  But  City  ex- 
perts reckon  the  shares  could 
reach  340p  when  trading  be- 
gins this  morning. 

At  290p,  the  minimum 
windfall  of  150  shares  will  be 
worth  £435,  though  mast  in- 
vestors win  receive  far  more. 
Over  760,000  policyholders 
have  bought  extra  shares  at  a 
fixed  discount  of  25p,  with  the 
average  allocation  at  just 
under  600  shares.  The  deal 
will  balde  Norwich  Union  at 
£SJ»  billion,  malting  it  the 
UK's  third  largest  insurer. 

. A quarter  of  members  are 
expected  to  sell  their  shares 
within  the  first  few  days,  fur- 
ther stoking  fears  of  a con- 
sumer spending  boom.  Wind- 
falls worth  about  £6  billion 
are  expected  to  be  spent  In  the 
high  street  this  year  and  next, 
much  of  it  on  overseas  holi- 
days and  electrical  appli- 
ances, following  this  year’s 
spate  of  mutual  sell-Qfik. 

The  Halifax  and  Alliance  & 
Leicester  building  societies 
have  already  converted,  and 
they  win  be  followed  by  Wool- 
wich next  month  and  North- 
ern Rock  in  the  autumn. 

A survey  conducted  last 
week  for  the  Guardian  by 
ICM  indicates  that  four  out  of 
every  10  households  will 


receive  a £2,000  windfall  from 
converting  building  societies 
and  insurers  this  year,  and 
anyone  who  tapped  into  all 
the  mutual  seli-oHs  would 
pocket  more  than  £10.000. 

But  many  Norwich  Union 
members  who  applied  for  ad- 
ditional shares  will  be  disap- 
pointed after  demand  forced 
the  company  to  scale  down  al- 
locations. Anyone  who 
requested  shares  worth  £1.500 
or  less  will  get  the  full 
amount,  bnt  higher  applica- 
tions have  been  chopped  sav- 
agely — members  who  sought 
the  maximum  £100,000  will  be 
allocated  just  9 per  cent 

The  £2.4  billion  share  offer 
proved  even  more  popular 
with  institutional  investors, 
being  10  times  oversub- 
scribed. Some  big  investors 
will  get  nothing,  said  group 
chief  executive  Allan  Bridge- 
water,  though  he  declined  to 
say  whether  this  group  in- 
cluded rival’  insurers.  “We 
tried  hard  to  look  after  the 
.smaller  members  when  we 
scaled  back  the  allocations.” 

Members  who  did  not  apply 
for  extra  shares  should  have 
received  their  share  certifi- 
cates already,  allowing  them 
to  sell  on  the  first  day  of  trad- 
tog.  About  1.8  million  with- 
profits  policyholders  will 
receive  a basic  handout  of  300 
shares  plus  a variable  distri- 
bution linked  to  the  length 
and  value  of  their  Invest- 
ments, while  1.1  million  other 
policyholders  will  get  150 
shares. 

However,  buyers  of  addi- 
tional shares  will  have  to  wait 
until  Friday  before  their 
windfall  arrives  — including 
any  cash  reimbursements  — 
as  will  other  investors  who 
applied  for  the  stock,  at  die 
fall  price.  Norwich  Union 
stressed  this  was  normal 
practice.  New  shareholders 
will  have  42  days  to  put  their 
windfalls  in  a tax-free  per- 
sonal equity  plan. 


windfalls 
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HOW  CLOSE  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  GET  TO  PICKING  OUT  THE  WINHER  TODAY? 


Fully  automatic  High 

<jnlly  aylirriral 

Zoom  lm&.  Sdf timm 
Versatile  automatic 
flash  with  rod  eye 
teducrioD. 


70W 

28-70uun  Zoom. 

Ukra  wile-angle 
airphoto  Zoom  lens. 
Smooth  ‘pebble 
shaped’  design. 

Soft  flail  fcr  natural 
looking  portraits. 

Also  available  in  black. 


115EX' 

3BU5tm  Zoom, 

Soft  Sash  fix  natural 


Seek ‘capsule’ design. 

retractable 
Zoom  kns  and  flash. 
Ahamnum 
Aboavaflabl 


140EX 


IhewukfssnaBeft 
Zoom  compact  hi* 
das&  five  ‘modef'io 

math  your  subject. 
Scyfch  aluminium 
casing.  Optional 
remote  control. 
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How  art 
brought 

‘Mad  Dog 
to  heel 


Lawrence  Donegan  on  theman  once 
known  as  the  antipodean  Charles  Manson 


RCHTE  “Mad  Dog” 
JA  McCafferty  has 
AA  learned  Quickly.  In 
i^^Wscotland  it  takes 
more  than  criminal  notoriety 
to  make  your  mark  in  the 
world  beyond  the  prison  waEL 
“I  hope  to  get  my  own  exhi- 
bition.*’ he  says,  putting  a 
final  brush  stroke  to  a canvas 
as  black  as  Guinness.  “I'm  a 
white  fella  but  Gubba  art 
[Aborigine  art]  is  my  thing.” 
Glasgow's  Gallery  of  Mod- 
ern Art  may  have  to  wait  a 
while,  however,  as  McCaff- 
erty’s  artistic  output  since 
arriving  in  Scotland  from 
Australia  — where  he  became 
known  as  the  country’s 
Charles  Manson  after  mur- 
dering three  vagrants  — 
amounts  to  little  more  than  a 
mushrooming  ambition  to  be- 
come the  new  Jimmy  Boyle, 
the  one-time  Scottish  hard 
man  who  emerged  into  a new 
life  as  an  artist 
For  now,  McCafferty,  aged 
49,  is  more  concerned  with 
making  a new  life  in  a 
country  he  left  as  a 10-year- 
old  boy.  “I  had  a choice  when  i 
I left  prison.  I could  have  be- 
come a hitman,  or  a drug  I 
dealer  or  armed  robber  — I’ve  , 
been  approached' by  certain 
kinds  of  people,  underworld 
types,  but  I’ve  said  no.  I'm 
trying  to  live  a stable  life  and 
I'm  doing  good.  So  far.” 
McCafferty  arrived  in  this 
country  six  weeks  ago  to  a 
mixture  of  hysteria,  fear  and 
disbelief  that  the  Australian 
government  had  lived  up  to 
its  promise  to  deport  one  of 
its  most  notorious  criminals 
back  to  Scotland  on  an  Immi- 
gration technicality. 

He  and  his  wife,  Mandy,  are 
now  living  in  a flat,  in  Edin- 
burgh donated  by  a well- 
wisher.  He  has  weekly  visits 
from  his  social  workers  and 
receives  £98  benefit  a fortnight 
The  couple  spend  most  of  their 
days  on  the  beecteat  PortobeHo 
or  exploring  the  city:  They 
have  a small  circle  of  friends 
from  Edinburgh’s  artistic  com- 
munity, which  has  an  admira- 
ble record  of  accepting  hard- 
ened criminals,  such  as  Boyle 
and  Hugh  Collins,  who  have 
proved  a willingness  to  reform. 

Collins,  who  recently  pub- 
lished an  acclaimed  autobiog- 
raphy, has  helped  McCafferty 
to  resettle  in  Edinburgh,  and 
the  Australian  cites  the  Glas- 
wegian as  his  role  model 


Generally,  people  have 
been  helpful  and  courteous, 
m go  into  a shop  and  they'll 
say.  'Good  momtog-Mad  Dog, 
how  are  ycra  doing  today?* 
The  only  problem  I had  was 
with  one  pub;  where  the  land- 
lady refused  to  serve  me. 

“Mandy  went  round  all  the 
flats  in  om:  block  and  told 
them  they  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  us  and  they  were  flm». 
You’d  think,  they'd  be  happy 
to  have  me  in  the  building.  If 
I’m  here,  who  Is  going  to  rob 
the  place? 

“No  doubt,  there  will  be 
some  wanker  somewhere  who 
will  want  to  make  his  reputa- 
tion by  having  a go  at  me.  I 
would  like,  to  tornV  i would 
walk  away,  but  I’ve  never 
wallred  away  from  anything 
in  my  life.  I'm  an  Australian 
— an  up-front  kind  erf  gay.” 

Bom  In  Glasgow,  McCaf- 
ferty emigrated  to  Australia 
with  his  family  in  1958.  He 
was3ailed  inl974  for  murder- 
ing the  vagrants.  On  his  pa- 
role, the  New  South  Wales 
government  took  advantage 
of  his  family’s  failure  to  regis- 
ter his  new  nationality  almost 
40  years  ago  and  deported 
him  on  the  grounds  that  he 
was  danger  to  its  citizens. 

‘1  couldn’t  believe  it  my- 
self," McCafferty  says.  “The 
government  there  didn’t  give 
a shit  about  the  people  in 
Scotland.  All  they  were 
bothered  about  was  getting 
rid  of  me.  No  wonder  people 
here  were  scared  when  they 
found  out  I was  coming.  They 
were  expecting  same  kind  af 
monster  — someone  like  die 
Mad  Dog  described  by  the 
press.  To  be  honest,  if  Mandy 
hadn’t  been  here  to  look  after 
me,  I would  have  said  Tuck 
it,  m give  them  Mad  Dog'.’’ 

There  is  more  than  a hint  of 
bravado  in  his  conversation 
— ' something  which  is  trou- 
bling some  people  - who  have 
socialised,  with  the  Australian 
in  -recent  weeks..  One  de- 
scribes him  as  “swaggering 
around  town  in  a leather 
jacket  and  carrying  a knife, 
like  Crocodile  Dundee". 

McCafferty  denies  he  is 
revelling  in  his  “hard  man” 
reputation.  He  has  - a knife, 
but  only  to  carve,  wood  and 
open  sea  shells.  “If  I was  car- 
rying something  for  Mandy 
and  my  protection,  believe  me 
it  would  be  a gun.” 

McCafferty’s  1974  trial  was 


intensifies 

handover 

headache 


Archie  ‘MadDog’  McCafferty . ..*1  could  have become  a hitman,  but  Aborigine  art  is  my  thing’  photograph:  murdomacleoo 


Andrew 
Higgins  in 

Hong  Kong  on 
the  battle  of  the 
military  bands 

IT  HAS  come  to  this.  A 
century'  and  a half  after 
battling  for  Hong  Kong 
with  cannons  in  an  ep- 
ochal dash  of  East  and 
West.  China  and  Britain  are 
now  squabbling  over  how 
many  seconds  before  mid- 
night on  June  30  a British 
military  band  must  finish 
belting  out  the  last  bars  of 
God  Save  the  Queen. 

Also  under  testy  debate  has 
been  the  shape  of  the  stage, 
the  size  of  the  flags  and  the 
vexed  issue  of  a wind  ma- 
chine to  keep  the  Union  flag 
fluttering  right  to  the  end  at 
an  indoor  handover  cere- 
mony to  be  attended  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  Tony  Blair,  I 
the  bead  erf  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party  and  4.000  of 
their  friends. 

“It  is  an  absolute  night- 
mare. We  should  have  just 
put  the  key  under  the  mat  and 
left,”  said  a British  official 
struggling  to  script  the  last 
moments  of  imperial  pomp. 

A Hong  Kong  psychiatrist 
Orlando  Wong,  warned  yes- 
terday in  a Hong  Kong  news- 
paper that  the  end  of  British 
rule  could  trigger  hysteria 
among  the  psychologically 
vulnerable.  Most  at  risk  may 
be  British  and  Chinese  diplo- 
mats locked  in  endless  discus- 
sion of  mind-numbing  proto- 
col minutiae. 

Adding  menace  to  the  diplo- 
mats’ monotony,  China  has 
hinted  that  Britain  could 
have  trouble  getting  out  with 
dignity  if  it  does  not  co-oper- 
ate and  allow  the  People's 
Liberation  Army  into  Hong 
Kong  armed  and  ready  for 
action  before  the  dock  strikes 
midnight.  Britain  has 
refused,  though  it  may  allow 
China  to  beef  up  an  advance 
guard  of 200  unarmed  soldiers 
already  in  town. 


The  two  countries  agreed  In 
October  1995  that  the  cere- 
mony on  the  night  of  June  30 
should  be  “solemn,  grand  and 
decent”  but  have  been  quar- 
relling about  what  this  means 
ever  since.  Many  weeks  of  ne- 
gotiation went  Into  a recent 
breakthrough:  the  Chinese 
flag  at  the  ceremony  will  be 
wider  but  shorter  than  the 
Union  flag.  A machine  is 
being  installed  to  prevent 
them  going  limp. 

An  interim  legislature 
formed  by  China  to  replace 
the  elected  assembly  is  to  be 
sworn  in  immediately  after 
the  formal  handover.  Mr 
Blair  and  the  US  secretary  of 
state,  Madeleine  Albright, 
will  boycott  this  Investiture 
but  have  failed  to  mobilise  a 
mass  walkout.  The  disputed 
handpicked  legislature  on 
Saturday  held  the  latest  In  a 
series  of  sessions  across  the 
border  in  Shenzhen  and 
rammed  through  legislation 
curbing  the  right  of  assembly 
and  association  after  July  1. 

The  venue  for  both  the 
handover  and  the  swearing-in 
is  the  vast  new  £400  million 
Hong  Kong  Exhibition  and 
Convention  Centre,  where  la- 
bourers were  yesterday  strug- 
gling to  plug  a leaking  roof. 
The  structure  has  stirred 
much  discussion  over 
whether  It  resembles  a giant 
turtle  or  a mutant  cockroach. 

A prickly  problem  has  been 
the  timing  of  national  an- 
thems. Britain  wants  to  end 
God  Save  the  Queen  and  haul 
down  the  Union  flag  at  exact- 
ly midnight  But  China  wants 
what  it  calls  zero  hour  for  it- 
self. It  riomanric  that  the 
People's  Liberation  Army 
band  be  in  place  and  ready  to 
start  playing  at  midnight 
“Arise  ye  who  refuse  to  be 
slaves,  with  our  very  flesh 
and  blood,  let  us  build  a new 
Great  WalL”  These  first  lines 
will  coincide  with  the  hoist- 
ing of  the  red  flag. 

A British  diplomat  sug- 
gested that  the  solution  might 
be  a period  of  five  seconds  on 
either  side  of  midnight  to 
avoid  any  clash  of  the  bands. 
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told  that  his  crimes  were  com- 
mitted under  the  influence  by 
drugs  and  alcdhoL  He  admits 
that'  he  has  started  drinking 
again  — contrary  to  the  prin- 
cipal condition  laid  down  by 
the  parole  board  in  Sydney. 
However,  his  deportation 


means  that  such  stipulations 
are  no  longer  enforceable. 

“When  I did  my  crimes,  I 
didn’t  have  anything  in  my 
life.  Now  I’ve  got  Mandy  and 
my  new  life  here  and  I'm 
happy.  Tm  not  a danger  to 
anyone.  You  tell  people  that" 


Offer  ends  30  Nwember  1997.  AH  prices  quoted  are  inclusive  ol  VAJ  at  17.95*.  Midland  Bank  pic  reserves  the  right  not  to  open  an  account  Member  HSBC  Group 


We  heard  you  wanted ... 


Bad  girl  just  having  fun — until  now 


Sarah  Boseley 

reports  on  a life 
of  big  money  and 
empty  adulation 

OF  ALL  the  supermodels, 
Naomi  Campbell  may 
have  been  thought  the 
most  resilient  She  has  been 
the  bad  girl,  having  fun  — 
notoriously  late  for  fashion 
shoots,  outrageously  sexual  in 
her  poses,  unafraid  to  change 
her  big-name  lovers  the  way 
others  change  their  cars. 

She  shrugged  off  toe  scorn 
of  critics  after  daring  to  pub- 
lish a novel  and  make  a re- 
cord. She  was  described  as  ill- 
educated  and  too  big  for  her 
boots,  but  has  never  seemed 
to  mind.  She  has  a 42-year-old 
mother,  Valerie,  who  clearly 
longed  for  the  limelight  her- 
self. Campbell  never  seemed 
to  have  toe  vulnerability  .‘of 
her  waif-like  best  friend,  Kate 
Moss.  _ 

In  1993  she  was  fired  by  toe 
boss  of  the  Elite  agency,  Jon 

CasaUancas,  who  described 
her  as  "a  manipulative, 
scheming,  rode  and  impossi- 
ble little  madam  who  has 
treated  us  and  our  clients  like 
dirt”.  Later  he  took  her  back, 
saying  she  bad  reformed.  She 
became  a figurehead  for  anti- 
ftir  campaigners,  and  then  de- 
cided to  wear  It  for  a fashion 
shoot  and  was  sacked.  . 

But  under  all  the  bravado; 
those  who  have  interviewed 
Naomi  Campbell  say  they  stffl 
see  the  child,  even  at  her  27 
years.  Perhaps  it  is  because 


she  was  removed  from  the  real 
world  just  short  of  her  16th 
birthday,  and  life  since  has 
been  toe  catwalk,  the  camera 
lens,  the  bright  lights,  big 
money,  and  empty  adulation. 

Most  telling  of  all,  aha  has 
alien  in  love  time  »tm!  time 
again,  made  public  declara- 
tions, and;  inevitably  it  has 
feflen  apart.  She  has  swung  on 
to  the  next  man  each  time  — 
now.  Sfa«*  fen  far  the 
Armani-wearing  Spanish  fla- 
menco dancer  Joaquin  Crates, 
and  seemingly  could  not  bear 
toe  eM  of  fte  relationship. 

There  had  been  rumours 
the  relationship  was  cooling, 
but  few  would  have  raised  an 
eyebrow. . There  have,  after 
all,  been  so  many  others. 
Campbell  has  been  linked 
with  Robert  de  Niro,  Sylves- 
ter Stanone,  MDce  Tyson,  Ed- 
die Murphy  and  Brie  Clapton. 
She  was  engaged  to  -T&’s 
Adam  Clayton,  but  they  broke 
up  in  1994.  Earlier  this  year, 
she  was  tipped' to  be  prepar- 
ing for  a July,  wedding  in 
Paris  with  Italian  boutique 
owner  Luca  OriandL  - 

Some  in  toe  fashion  trade 
voice  concern  about  toe  effect 
of  toe  meteoric  rise  to  star- 
dom and  the  pressure  to  stay 
there  on  girls  stich  as  Camp- 
bell and  Moss-  Campbell  was 
brought  up  toy  tear  grand- 
mother in  Streatoam,  south 

London,  white  her  mother 
performed  in  dance  troupes, 
sending  money  home  to  pay 

her  daughter's  way  through 
stage. schooL  She  has  come  a 
loiig  way , but  toe  question  me 
supennodel  .with  an  inevita- 
bly short  shelf  life  must  ask 
is,  where  is  she  going? 


accountancy  software  to 
organise  your  business. 


Boyfriend  Joaquin  Cortes  and  Campbell  on  the  catwalk 


continued  from  page  1 
in  the  1890s  by  English  ex- 
patriates, claims  to  be  the. 
best  in  Gran  Canaria.  It 
was  used  as  a private  club 
until  1956  when  it  became 
an  hotel  and  is  now  popular 
with  the  rich  and  famous. 
Including  the  King  of  Spain 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  • 

The  Spanish  news  agency 
EFE  reported  that  some 
guests  at  the  five-star  hotel 
bad  complained  of  hearing 
lend  noises,  apparently  a 
heated -argument,  coming 
from  the  room  occupied  by 
Campbell 

In  March,  the  couple  told 
a newspaper  interviewer 
that  they  loved  each  other. 
♦Tie’s  such  a down-to-earth 
person  with  really  nice, 
simple  values,”'  said 
Campbell. 


Cortes  seemed  enthusias- 
tic. ”1  want  to  marry  and 
have  10  babies  — where  I 
come  from  that  is  not  such 
1 a big  family,”  he  said. 

In  a further  interview  in 
April,  Campbell,  who  has 
i had  very  public  affairs  with 
! stars  such  as  Robert  de 
Niro  and  Sylvester  Stal- 
lone, said:  “I  like  to  stay 
friends  with  all  my  old 
lovers.  I’ve  never  left  one 
man  for  another  man.  but  T , 
do  fall  In  love  a lot.  I 

“Every  relationship  I've 
been  in.  I've  thought:  this  is 
the  one.  That’s  why  I don't 
want  to  say  too  mnch  about 
Joaquin.  It's  early  days.  We 
only  met  In  September. 

“He  works  and  1 work, 
but  we  manage  to  see  each 
other  about  every  10  days. 
Pm  learning  Spanish.” 


Because  no  business  person  wants  to  “sit  knee-deep  in  receipts  and  invoices’, 
Midland  offers  its  new  business  customers  Sage's  “instant  Accounting  97" 
software  at  a fraction  of  the  normal  cost  (just  £23.50  - instead  of  £99). 

It  allows  you  to  do  all  your  accounting  on  your  PC  in  next  to  no  time,  so  the 
satisfaction  of  running  your  business  isn’t  tainted  with  endless  VAT  return 
calculations,  self  assessment  forms  and  other  mundane  paperwork. 


fall  for  details 


o 


Communists  hailed  Shanghai’s  conquest  as  “liberation 
Fleeing  capitalists  mourned  the  city’s  “fall” . “But  I think 
we  used  both  words  (liberation  and  fall).  It  depended  on 

who  we  were  talking  to  we  used  both”. 

Andrew  Higgins  ~ 
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Discovery  of  dead  photographer’s  film  fuels  dispute  over  South  African  climb 

Everest  body  found 


David  Beresford 


A SOUTH  African  as- 
sault on  Everest 
has  attracted  con- 
troversy again 
following  the  dis- 
covery of  the  body  of  a British 
photographer  dangling  from 
climbing  ropes  about  150 
metres  Cram  the  summit. 

Film  recovered  from  the 
camera  of  Bruce  Herrod  — 
who  disappeared  a year  ago 
— shows  he  made  It  to  the  top 
of  the  world's  highest  moun- 
tain. but  slipped  on  his  de- 
scent Mr  Herrod,  who  lived 
in  London,  is  reported  to  have 
suffered  a massive  trauma  to 
the  back  of  his  head,  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  caused  by 


a fall.  His  body,  which  was 
spotted  about  six  weeks  ago 
by  mountaineers  waiting  to 

tackle  the  summit  hng  since 
been  cut  free  of  ropes  and 
allowed  to  slide  down  the 
mountain's  south-west  face. 

At  the  request  of  his  girl- 
friend. Sue  Thompson,  an 
American  team,  searched  for 
and  recovered  the  knapsack 
that  held  his  camera. 

The  Johannesburg  Sunday 
Times,  a sponsor  of  the  South 
African  expedition  until  a 
row  with  its  leader,  yesterday 
published  a self-portrait 
taken  by  Herrod  on  the  sum- 
mit But  the  find  added  an- 
other mystery  to  the  expedi- 
tion drama  when  it  was 
discovered  that  Herrod  — a 
professional  photographer 


and  the  climbers’  official  cam- 
eraman — bad  taken  only  two 
photographs  during  his  17- 
hour,  final  climb. 

The  newspaper  yesterday 
quoted  Ms  Thompson  as  say- 
ing that  she  had  “felt  angry 
with  him  all  year",  but  was 
now  “immensely  proud”  of 
what  he  had  achieved. 

But  she  said  she  was  baffled 
as  to  why  Herrod  bad  felled  to 
take  photographs  oT  the  expe- 
dition leader.  Ian  Woodall, 
and  fellow  climber,  Cathy 
O’Dowd,  who  are  known  to 
have  passed  him  on  their  way 
back  down  from  the  summit 

“If  Bruce  had  been  func- 
tioning properly  he  would 
have  taken  that  picture,  be- 
cause his  job  was  to  chronicle 
the  entire  expedition.  I don't 


understand  tt,"  she  said. 

The  newspaper  said  that 
the  recovery  of  the  camera 
was  carried  out  as  a “secret 
operation''  because  Herrod's 
family  and  Thompson  feared 
that  it  would  be  "seized  by 
Woodall  Tor  use  in  his  own 
business  operations*'. 

The  1996  South  African  Ev- 
erest expedition  has  been  sur- 
rounded by  controversy.  Two 
key  figures  pulled  out  at  an 
early  stage,  accusing  Woodall 
of  incompetence.  The  news- 
paper broke  links  with  the 
team  after  Woodall  had 
threatened  to  “tear  the  bead 
off’  its  editor  during  an  argu- 
ment near  base  camp. 

There  was  further  contro- 
versy when  Woodall  and 
O'Dowd  made  it  to  the  top  and 


returned  without  Herrod.  It 
has  never  been  satisfactorily 
explained  why  Herrod,  con- 
sidered the  strongest  climber, 
fell  behind  to  the  extent  that 
the  others  met  him  on  the 
way  down. 

Woodall  was  accused  of  act- 
ing irresponsibly  by  letting 
Herrod  try  to  get  to  the  sum- 
mit on  his  own.  O'Dowd  was 
accused  of  callousness  for  the 
seemingly  off-hand  way  she 
dealt  with  Herrod's  disap- 
pearance and  presumed  death 
when  talking  to  the  media. 

They  were  both  accused  of 
profiting  from  publication  of 
Herrod’s  Everest  photographs 
In  a calendar  .from  which  a 
small  part  of  the  proceeds  was 
donated  to  the  Nelson  Man- 
dela Children's  Fund. 


Gary  Cox  tries  to  find  room  for  another  bicycle  in  his  truck  after  more  than  50  articulated  lorries  were  drafted  in  yesterday  to  carry 5,000 cycles  back  to  the 
capital  after  the  British  Heart  Foundation  London  to  Brighton  bike  ride.  Continued  industrial  action  by  drivers  on  Connex  South  Central  meant  special 
trains  for  the  returning  cyclists  and  their  machines  were  cancelled.  Commuters  in  the  South-east  face  further  disruption  today  photograph:  hogs*  bamber 
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"A  powerful  absorbing 
novel,  one  of  the  best  this 
year"  The  Observer 


An  unforgettable  true  story 
of  friendship,  loyalty  and 
revenge. 


TO  K ILl  A 
MOCKING- 


“A  touching  book; 
so  funny,  so  likeable" 
Truman  Capote 


"An  emotional,  funny 
stunning  noveT 
The  Observer 

RODDY  DOYLE 
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"Confirms  Doyle  as  the  best 
novelist  of  his  generation" 
Nick  Homby 
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“A  bowi-you-bver.  en&tralfed  ■ 
trawl  in  the  depths  of 
Georgia”  The  Observer 
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News  in  brief 

Boy  tells  of 
foiling  kidnap 

AN  11-YEAR-OLD  boy  John 
Robinson  yesterday  described 
how  he  foiled  a kidnap  at- 
tempt by  throwing  mud  at  a 
woman  who  tried  to  snatch 
his  18-month-old  brother. 

John  was  playing  with  Les- 
lie In  the  garden  of  their 
home  in  Hartlepool,  when  a 
woman  tried  to  lift  him  over 
the  fence.  The  woman,  an 
Asian,  sped  off  in  a car  driven 
by  a man  with  blond,  curly 
hair. 

Challenge  over 
Saudi  victim’s  will 

SAUDI  lawyers  defending  two 
British  nurses  against  mur- 
der charges  yesterday  chal- 
lenged the  right  of  clemency 
held  by  victim  Yvonne  Gil- 
ford’s brother,  Frank,  because 
he  was  allegedly  not  her  heir. 

If  convicted.  Deborah  Parry. 
38,  of  Alton,  Hants,  and  Lucille 
MdLauchlan,  31,  of  Dundee, 
face  the  death  penalty. 

The  judges  have  asked  for 
the  will  to  be  produced. 

Reporters  lose 
crucial  tool 

JOURNALISTS  will  be  de- 
prived of  a crucial  tool  in  ex- 
posing fraud  under  a Trade 
and  Industry  Department 
plan  to  limit  information 
about  company  directors. 
Firms  would  no  longer  be 
obliged  to  list  other  director- 
ships and  home  addresses 
would  be  secret. 

Police  find  gun 
after  park  deaths 

A LEGAIJiY-held  shotgun  has 
been  found  by  police  investi- 
gating the  deaths  of  two 
young  men  who  were  found 
shot  in  Banbridge.  County 
Down,  park  yesterday. 

Fire  closes  Tate 
over  weekend 

THE  Tate  Gallery  was  dosed 
over  the  weekend  after  a Ore 
on  Saturday  morning.  No  art 
works  were  damaged. 

Three  share 
£1 3.68m  jackpot 

THREE  ticket  holders  shared 
Saturday’s  £13,680,570 
National  Lottery  rollover 
Jackpot  — picking  up 
£4,560490  each.  The  winning 
numbers  were:  3,  8. 10, 16,  43, 
and  44.  The  bonus  toll  was  34. 
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Mediation  plan  to 
stop  shootings 

er.  He  may  wm  an  "eteht 
sion  order**,  and  the  group 
has  already  dealt  with  a 
doren  such  exclusions,  which 
require  the  offender  to  leave  - 
the  district  Two  have  had  to. 
leave  the  country. 

The  group  is  not  pressed  by  ■ 
the  RUC  to  provide  informa- 
tion on  the  punishments.  “A 
number  of  officers  would  be 
happy,  becsuse.lt  saves  than  . 
having  to  arrest  them."  - 
• Mo  Mowlam,  Northern  Ire- 
land Secretary,  yesterday  an- 
non  need  a new  round  of  talks  ■ 
with  the  loyalist  Orange 
Order  and  Apprentice  Boys 
and  with  nationalist  resi- 
dents' groups  to  pre-empt  vio-  . 
fence  in  the  marching  season 
which  begins  in  three  weeks. 

She  said  the  Government 
was  determined  to  do  ah  it 
could  to  avoid  the  "appalling** 
violence  that  nrarred-Ust 
summer's  marches. 

The  Drumcree  Orange 
Order  has  notified  the  RUC  of 
its  intention  to  march  down 
the  Garvaghy  Road  in  Porta- 
down,  Co  Armagh.  on  Jnly  & 
Residents  have  notified  the 
RUC  of  plans  for  a rival  street 
festival  that  day. 

Notice  of  another  Grange 
parade,  through  mainly  na- 
tionalist Newtown  butler,  Co 
Fermanagh,  on  the  same  day 
has  been  given.  The  RUC  was 
reported  yesterday  to  he  con- 
sidering reopening  Crumlin 
Road  prison  in  Belfast  in  case 
widespread  violence  were  to 
lead  to  mass  arrests. 


Hurricane  zones  benefit 


from  Fish’s  disaster 


Duncan  CampboH  in  Belfast 


THE  kneecapping  of 
three  young  men  on 
the  Protestant  High- 
field  estate  in  west 
Belfast  this  month  has  led  to 
the  formation  of  Philos,  a 
group  based  in  the  heart  of 
the  loyalist  community  on  the 
Shankill  Road  to  try  to  medi- 
ate between  "anti-social  devi- 
ants" under  threat  of  a beat- 
ing or  kneecapping  and  the 
paramilitaries  who  pass  the 
sentence  and  carry  out  the 

punishment. 

Since  early  last  year  there 
have  been  218  loyalist  and  233 
republican  punishment  shoot- 
ings and  beatings. 

Philos  has  no  small  clout  in 
the  district  because  of  the 
three  men  who  form  its  core: 
pastor  Jack  McKee,  who  grew 
up  in  the  district,  runs  the 
Stadium  Youth  and  Commu- 
nity Centre,  and  Sammy 
McCaw  and  Alec  Calderwood, 
both  former  paramilitary 
prisoners  who  are  now  born- 
again  Christians. 

Mr  McKee  has  just  resigned 
from  the  cross-community 
anti-punishment  group,  FAIT 
(Families  Against  Intimida- 
tion and  Terror),  because  he 
said  it  would  only  condemn 
rather  than  try  to  negotiate 
with  the  paramilitaries. 

“We've  been  working  here 
for  the  past  number  of  years 

tn  nrnwrit  nuntehment  beat- 


back  office  of  the  centre,  with 
its  Liverpool  Football  Club 
posters  on  the  wall  and  the 
Sack  of  pool  balls  next  door. 
The  decision  to  go  public  was 
sparked  by  the  shooting  of  the 
three  men  on  the  weekend  of 
June  7-8  on  an  estate  “virtu- 
ally under  oilr  noses”. 

Offences  that  bring  the  pun- 
ishments are  varied,  but 
stealing  and  drug  dealing  are 
the  most  common.  However. 
Mr  McKee  said  the  real 
reasons  were  often  more  com- 
plex: "There  are  times  when 
it  comes  out  as  a family  prob- 
lem. other  times  a personal 
gripe."  A dispute  in  a football 
game  had  led  to  a man  being 
accused  of  drug  dealing  and 
then  kneecapped,  he  said. 

Although  some  families 
gave  asked  the  group  to  inter- 
cede, others  approve  of  the 
rough  justice.  A young  man 
who  attended  the  centre  was 
told  by  his  Either  where  to  be 
at  a given  time  so  a taxi  could 
pick  him  up  to  take  him  to  be 
kneecapped.  "He  knew  he 
couldn’t  run  because  it  would 
have  made  things  worse  for 
him,"  Mr  McKee  said. 

Philos  aims  to  persuade  the 
offender  to  go  straight,  and  to 
persuade  the  terrorists  to  give 
the  offender  another  chance. 
"We  would  want  to  say  to  him; 
‘Wise  up.  or  itH  bring  those 
boys  babk  to  your  door,  and 
yauHend  up  in  hospital'." 

Decisions  on  the  form  of 

miniahmont  9rp  msrf#  hv"  thf> 


Sarah  Boseley 


Michael  fish  will 
never  live  down  his 
dismissal  of  a hurri- 
cane on  the  horizon  hours  be- 
fore the  great  storm  of  1987, 
but  10  years  on  the  forecasts 
of  the  British  Met  are  the 
ones  the  hurricane  zone 
dwellers  are  listening  to. 

The  Met  Office's  efforts  to 
grapple  with  the  twists  and 
turns  of  British  weather  since 
that  spectacular  miss  have 
made  it  the  world  leader  In 
hurricane  forecasting.  A pro- 
gramming breakthrough  and 
the  imminent  launch  of  prob- 
ably the  most  powerful  fore- 
casting computer  in  the  world 
mean  that  even  Florida's 
National  Hurricane  Center 
wants  to  know  what  the  Brit- 
ish think  about  their  weather. 

Fish’s  remark,  often 
replayed  as  Britain  grappled 
with  broken  power  lines  and 
fallen  trees,  Is  a landmark.  “A 
woman  rang  ■ to  say  she'd 
heard  a hurricane  was  on  the 
way.”  he  told  viewers  on  Oc- 
tober 15, 1987.  "Wen,  if  you're 
watching,  there  isn’t” 
Technically  he  was  right  — 
it  was  not  a hurricane  — al- 
though nobody  let  him  off  on 


that  basis.  Hurricanes  are  not 
like  British  storms,  however 
severe.  “Hurricanes  are  very 
fickle,”  said  a Met  Office 
spokesman.  "They  tend  to 
dive  around  the  place.  It 
makes  tracking  them  very 
difficult" 

The  Met  Office  admits  that 
the  1987  storm  took  it  "to 
some  extent"  by  surprise,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it 
has  installed  bigger  and  bet- 
ter computers  over  the  last  10 
years. 

Two  years  ago.  working 
with  experts  in  Hong  Kong  — 
the  Far  East  experiences  cy- 
clones, which  have  the  same 
structure  — the  British  made 
a breakthrough  in  the  way  in- 
formation is  put  into  the  com- 
puter. Now  Bracknell  has  in- 
stalled a new  computer  which 
can  crunch  numbers  at  un- 
precedented speed  — 80  mil- 
lion calculations  per  second. 
The  Kray  T3E  will  replace  the 
current  Kray  C90. 

It  means  that  the  Met  Office 
will  be  better  at  tracking  hur- 
ricanes than  any  other 
weather  centre  in  the  world. 
Since  weather  forecasting  is 
cooperative,  the  Far  East,  the 
Caribbean  and  even  parts  of 
the  United  States  which  suf- 
fer hurricanes  will  be  feeding 


Michael  Fish,  celebrated  for 
too  hurricane’  gaffe  in  1987 


us  their  data  and  asking 
where  storms  will  go. 

Bracknell  and  Washington 
are  the  world's  leading 
weather  centres  — the  only 
two  recognised  by  civil  avia- 
tion as  capable  of  forecasting 
accurately  for  any  part  of  the 
world.  Interestingly,  however 
much  Britain  slips  in  other 
world  leagues,  in  weather  — 
that  all-consuming  interest  of 
the  British  population  — we 
are  right  out  in  front. 


Dense  white  smoke  leak 
forces  ICI  plant  closure 


Peter  Hetherington  on  the  fears  raised  by  repeated  spills 


M ■ WHEN  the  dense  white 
UW cloud  drifted  over 
W northern  Teesside, 
people  started  coughing  and 
wheezing  before  police 
warned  them  to  stay  indoors. 

In  their  newsagents'  shop 
in  the  conservation  village  of 
Grantham,  half  a mile  from 
the  big  chemical  plant,  Ron- 
nie and  Julie  Westmoreland 
remember  a "horrible  smell”. 

“My  mother  phoned  from 
[nearby]  Blllingnam  and  said: 
What's  the  weather  hv<»  with 
you  because  it’s  gone  all  dark 
here,”  recalls  JuLie.  “She  was 
worried." 

In  the  fields  beside 
Greatham,  Ronnie  said  a 
farmworker  went  bright  red 
and  started  spluttering, 
while  a woman,  dependent  on 
a kidney  dialysis  machine, 
needed  emergency  treatment. 
Others  complained  of  feeling 
unwell 

Twelve  days  after  a leak  of 
the  potentially  dangerous 
chemical  titanium  tetrachlo- 
ride, part  of  the  ICI-owned 
Tioxide  plant,  near  Hartle- 
pool, Cleveland,  remains 
closed  on  Environment 
Agency  orders. 

By  taking  the  unusual  step 
of  serving  a prohibition 
notice  under  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Act  — after 
slapping  less  severe  enforce- 
ment notices  on  Tioxide 
following  a siring  of  leaks  — 
toe  agency  is  signalling  a 
tougher  approach  against  the 
chemical  giant 

Its  senior  officials  are 
alarmed  that  the  latest  Tfox- 
ide  escape  came  shortly  after 
a meeting  with  ICI  nationally 
when  the  company  agreed  to 
improve  the  management  of 
plants  In  an  attempt  to  pre- 
vent farther  serious  incidents 
in  the  North  of  England. 

Concern  was  heightened 
hours  afterwards  when  oil 
leaked  Into  the  Tees  from  a 
sister  ICI  plant  at  wnton. 
prompting  toe  agency's  oper- 


ations director,  Archie 
Robertson,  to  say:  “It  Is  outra- 
geous that  within  weeks  of 
ICI  being  called  to  a meeting 
with  the  agency  where  It 
promised  to  clean  up  its  act 
that  its  plants  have  been  in- 
volved In  two  farther  leaks.” 

Tioxide,  part  of  a huge  ICI 
operation  on  Teesside.  makes 
titanium  dioxide,  a white 
powder  pigment  used  in 
paint,  plastics  and  paper, 
councillors  complained  less 
than  a month  ago  when  20  gal- 
lons escaped  from  the'  plant, 
creating  a dense  white  cloud. 

Then  came  a bigger  leak 
two  weeks  later,  when  water 
apparently  seaped  into  a cool- 
ing circuit  'Tt  reacts  very  vi- 
olently with  water.”  said  Don 
Ridley,  an  senior  Environ- 
ment Agency  official  called  In 
to  investigate.  “It’s  an  irri- 
tant very  corrosive,  causes  a 
dense  cloud  and  people  cough 
and  itch.” 

On  Teesside.  which  contains 
one  of  Europe’s  largest  chemi- 
cal complexes.  GPs  often 
report  a high  level  of  respira- 
tory ailments.  Some  schools 
are  concerned  about  the  level 
of  asthma  among  pupils. 

A 1995  study  by  Newcastle 
university's  department  of 
epidemiology  and  public 
health  found  that  women  liv- 
ing beside  one  ICI  plant  were 
four  times  more  likely  to  con- 
tract lung  cancer  than  the 
national  average. 

By  rebuking  ICI,  the  agency 
appears  determined  to  show 
it  means  business  after  a 
series  of  incidents  in  the 
North  over  the  past  year.  The 
most  serious  include:  ' 

• July  1996:  Company  fined 
£15,000  by  magistrates  at  Wid- 
nes,  Cheshire,  after  a spill  of 
ethylene  di  chin  ride  from  ICI 
Runcorn. 

• October  1996:  Company  fkc* 
ing  further  prosecution  by 
the  agency  after  a leak  of  vi- 
nylidene  chloride  from  Run- 
corn into  a canal. 


• May  1997:  Fifty  tonnes  of 
trichloroehylene  escape  into 
the  Runcorn  canal. 

• May  1997:  Several  hundred 
tonnes  of  the  liquid  petro- 
leum product  Nasptha  spQt  at 
another  North  Tees  ICI  site 
generating  a large  gas  plume. 
Roads  closed  and  people  told 
to  stay  indoors. 

Next  month  a special 
agency  team  Is  due  to  com- 
plete a review  of  management 
systems  at  ICI  Runcorn  white 
officials  at  Teesside  monitor 
progress  at  Tioxide.  A com- 
pany spokesman  said  reopen- 
ing would  take  some  time  be- 
cause it  still  had  to  pinpoint 
the  cause  of  the  problem.  - - 

ICI  disputes  the  naims  that 
its  plants  pose  a health  "haz- 
ard. As  a responsible  em- 
ployer, it  says,  it  is  in  contact 
with  community  groups  to  In- 
form them  of  its  plans.  Al- 
though escaping  chemicals 
sometimes  created  a dense 
cloud,  the  misty  conditions 
made  a leak  appear  worse. 

Tioxide  spokesman.  Bill 
Beattie,  insisted  they  were 
updating  and  improving  the 
plant  regardless  of  the.  Envi- 
ronment Agency.  The  affected 
section  would  be  reopened 
when  It  was  operating  effec- 
tively and  safely,  he  said. 

But  in  Greatham.  butcher, 
Peter  Stonehouse,  com- 
plained they  had  not  been  told 
about  the  latest  Incident  be- 
cause Tioxide  said  the  wind 
was  unlikely  to  push  the 
cloud  towards  their  village. 
“That  was  not  good  enough,” 
he  said. 

“Round  here,  by  the  sea, 
the  wind  can  change  at  a mo- 
ment's notice." 

But  Ronnie  Westmoreland, 
a parish  councillor,  is  now  in 
regular  touch  with  the 
company. 

“They  realise  they  have  to 
communicate,"  he  said. 
“People  are  frightened.  They 
are  well  aware  of  the  harm 
this  could  do.” 
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Tunneller 
vows  to 
stay 

under  as 
long  as 
it  takes 
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David  Ward 

Matt  benson,  who 

this  morning  com- 
pletes 17  days  down 
a hole  on  the  banks  of  the 
River  Bollin.  is  the  mystery 
man  among  the  protesters 
on  the  site  of  Manchester 
airport's  second  runway. 

Every  day  Lee,  the  cam- 
paign safety  officer,  goes  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Cake- 
hole  tunnel  at  the  Flywood 
camp  and  communicates 
with  his  colleague.  When- 
ever he  asks:  “How  long 
are  yon  staying  down?*’, 
the  reply  is  “ages”. 

Matt,  who  holds  the  all- 
England  protest-tunnel  re- 
cord, then  curls  up  in  his 
borrow  50ft  below  ground 
to  listen  to  tapes,  read 
books  and  play  board 
games. 

He  is  believed  to  be  23 
and  is  described  as  a for- 
mer National  Health  Ser- 
vice administrator  from 
Oldham,  Greater  Manches- 
ter, whose  previous  cam- 
paigns include  the  struggle 
to  bait  the  M60,  the  eastern 
party  of  the  motorway  box; 
which  will  eventually  sur- 
round Manchester. 

He  has  been  on  the  run- 
way site  since  the  first 
camp  was  set  up  in  Febru- 
ary, and  laboured  for  up  to 
16  hours  a day  on  Cake- 
hole.  Now  barricaded  be- 
hind a series  of  steel  doors 
made  by  John  the  Black- 
smith, he  has  told  of  how 
tunnel  digging  turns  into 
an  obsession,  a way  of  life, 
the  subject  of  dreams. 

With  Denise,  Neville  and 
Mnppet  Dave,  he  dived 
underground  when  baliffo 
under  Randal  Bflbbert,  the 
under-sheriff  of  Cheshire, 
advanced  on  Flywood  on 
May  30. 

“We  don't  know  much 
about  Matt  simply  because 
people  do  not  go  around  the 
camps  asking  personal 
questions,”  said  Colin 
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Cleaner  first  to  seek  redress  for  forced  retirement 

Man  sacked  at  68 
fights  ‘ageist’  law 


Clara  Dyer 

Leqal  Correspondent 


A MAN  aged  68  sacked 
without  notice  is  to 
become  the  first  per- 
son In  Britain  to 
claim  compensation  from  an 
employer  for  being  unfairly 
retired. 

The  over-65s  have  no  pro- 
tection under  English  em- 
ployment law,  but  lawyers  for 
George  Condon  will  argue 
that  this  limit  breaches  Euro- 
pean Union  law  on  equal 
treatment  for  men  and 
women,  because  more  men 
want  to  work  past  65. 

The  Government  is  under 
pressure  to  back  a private 
member's  bill  to  outlaw  age 
limits  in  job  advertisements. 
Linda  Perham,  Labour  MP  for 
Ilford  North,  who  came  ninth  i 
In  the  private  member’s  bal- 
lot, is  to  publish  her  blD  this 
month.  The  bill,  sponsored  by 
Age  Concern,  stands  a good 
chance  of  becoming  law  with 
government  support 
Labour  has  pledged  to  legis- 
late generally  against  age  dis- 
crimination. but  Andrew 
Smith,  the  Employment  Min- 
ister. said  recently  that  the 
area  was  complex  and  he 
would  consult  widely  before 
taking  action.  David  Winniek, 
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hex's  bill  on  the  issue  in  the 
last  Parliament 

Mr  Condon  was  a cleaner 
for  eight  years  at  Horseferry 
Road  magistrates  court,  north 
London.  On  July  16  last  year 
his  employers,  contract  clean- 
ers Crystal  Services,  told  him 
his  employment  was  termi- 
nated, and  he  was  escorted  off 
the  premises. 

Two  weeks  later  he 
received  a letter  dated  July  16 


‘Upper  age  limit  of 
65  discriminates 
against  men  and  is 
contrary  to  EU  law’ 

telling  him  he  had  been 
retired.  “1  was  very  upset,”  he 
said  yesterday.  “I  was  being 
treated  like  a dog.  I thought 
‘thanks  for  nothing'- 
“My  lawyer  advised  me 
that  because  1 was  over  65  1 
had  no  rights  under  English 
employment  law.  It's  dls- 
gracefltL  I took  pride  in  my 
work.  1 was  never  late  and  1 
always  did  a good  job.  I never 
received  any  complaints.” 

An  industrial  tribunal  at 
Stratford,  east  London,  will 
bear  legal  argument  tomor- 
row before  deciding  whether 
it  has  Jurisdiction  to  hear  the  | 


case.  Mr  Condon's  solicitor, 
Lawrence  Davies,  said:  “We 
obtained  statistics  which 
show  that  the  upper  age  limit 
has  a discriminatory  Impact 
on  men  and  that  it  is  there- 
fore, being  unjustifiable,  con- 
trary to  EU  law. 

“We  asked  the  industrial 
tribunal  to  disregard  the 
upper  age  limit  on  the  basis 
that  it  has  the  power  to  ignore 
British  legislation  where  it  is 
in  conflict  with  EU  law.” 

Mr  Davies  added:  “If 
Labour  honour  their  pledge  to 
legislate,  the  resulting  act 
will  represent  the  most  signif- 
icant anti-discrimination  leg- 
islation in  over  20  years.  If  it 
Is  modelled  on  the  US  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment Act  1967  It  will  empower 
millions  of  people.” 

The  US  act  prohibits  dis- 
crimination against  anyone 
aged  over  40.  Mr  Davies  said: 
"The  employers  in  the  US  can 
cope  with  the  so-called  cost 
burden,  so  why  can't  we?  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  US  is  30 
years  ahead  of  us. 

“It  must  make  good  eco- 
nomic sense  to  encourage  the 
ever-healthier,  ever-increas- 
ing older  population  to 
remain  in  employment, 
rather  than  having  to  raise 
taxes  to  pay  for  their 
pensions.” 

Mr  Condon,  meanwhile, 
has  found  a new  job. 


We’re  launching 
the  Fiesta  Twenty  First’  for 

£7,595on  the  road  . 
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Charity  resists  sex  case  claim 

THE  charity  Turning  Point  | 45-year-old  Leeds  woman 
has  confirmed  its  decision  whom  he  was  counselling  fix:. 


■ has  confirmed  its  decision 
not  to  compensate  a woman 
who  was  sexually  exploited 
by  one  of  its  workers,  writes 
David  Brindle. 

The  case  has  highlighted 
uncertainty . over  charities’ 
legal  and  moral  obligations  to 
make  redress  in  services  they  ; 
run  on  behalf  of  the  state. 

Rex  Hewitt  the  charity’s 
chief  executive,  said  that  a 
former  employee  tad  taken 
advantage  of  Pat  Bentley,  a 


45-year-old  Leeds  woman 
whoxa  he  was  counselling  for 
tranquiliser  addiction,  and 
been  sacked.  But  Mr  Hewitt 
confirmed  that  no  charity 
ftmds  could  be  used  which  did 
not  help  their  beneficiaries.  . 

Turning  Point  said  it  would 
take  steps  to  improve  its  com- 
plaints procedure,  and  review 
staff  training,  supervision 
and  record-keeping.  But  Ms 
Bentley  said  that  the  charity 
had  no  regard  for  what  she 
had  been  through. 


If  you  are  50  or  over  call  free  ! 
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Anna  Raeburn  is  back 
on  Talk  Radio 


Tune  In  to  Anna  on 

1053/1 089am '(medium  wave) 

Sunday  1.00pm  to  4.00pm 
Mon  -Thure  7.00pm  to  9.00pm 
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To  celebrate  21  years  as  Britain’s 
favourite  car  manufacturer. 

Plus  three  other  Summer  Special  Editions* 


Fiesta  Fusion 

£8,795 

on  the  road* 

K I6v  Zetec  engine  • CD  player 
• Metallic  paint 
• Sunroof  • Driver's  airbag 


Fiesta  Flight 

£9,995 

on  the  road* 

• Power  astssted  steering  • Sunroof 
• Bectrfc  front  windows 
i Body  coloured  bumpers  • Tinted  glass 
• Central  locking 


Fiesta  Chicane 

£1 0,995 

on  the  road* 

• As  per  Flight  plus;  • 16v  Zetec  engine 
Sports  seats  • Sports  suspension  settings  • Front  fog  lights 
• White  dials  and  rev  counter  • Tailgate  spoiler 
• Metallic  paint  • Unique  wheel  trims 
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There's  a good  argument  for  listening 


For  more  details  and  a ‘21  Offers*  brochure  call  0345  21  1 1 21 

•Manufacturer*  recommended  retail  price  inducing  VAT  at  17  5%  and  £665  cowering  19  months  road  fund  licence,  delivery  to  the  dealer,  estimated  cost  of  number  plates,  t Not  available  to  Meets  over  25. 
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Amsterdam  EU  summit 


World  news  in  brief 


A vision  from 


beyond  the  gates 


" ■* 


Europe’s  ‘lesser 
class’  has  also 
been  spelling 
out  what  it 
wants,  writes 
Stephen  Bates 
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THERE  are  two  sum- 
mits In  Amsterdam 
this  week.  In  a meta- 
phor for  the  present 
state  of  the  Great 
European  Idea,  the  official 
summit  is  paralleled  by  an  un- 
official one  beyond  the  gates, 
of  the  footsore  unemployed 
and  footloose  anarchists. 

Last  night  European  Union 
leaders  embarking  from  their 
executive  jets  were  received 
by  a Dutch  honour  guard  be- 1 
fore  being  whisked  in  police 
convoys  to  the  hermetically  I 
sealed  Amstel  Hotel  Inter- 1 
continental 

Today,  Europe’s  leaders 
will  meet  just  across  the  Am- 1 
steldijk  canal  from  their 
hotel,  in  the  awesomely  sym- 
bolic, anonymous  glass  tower 
of  the  Netherlands  Bank. 

It  seems  that  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  central  Amsterdam 
has  been  sealed  off  for  the 
duration  behind  metal-mesh 
screens,  guarded  by  bored 
police. 

The  media  are  Immured  as 
thoroughly  as  the  politicians. 
Once  beyond  the  security 
gates,  after  an  endless  Iran 
through  back  streets,  across 
one  canal  bridge  and  back 
across  another,  there  is  no  go- 
ing back. 

We  are  sealed  into  a tent 
city  in  the  large,  leafy  Freder- 
icksplein  square  behind  the 
bank,  our  every  need  — ex- 
cept enough  seats  — unfail- 
ingly met  Even  free  beer. 

Beyond  the  screens,  real 
life  goes  on.  Local  residents 
are  just  about  allowed  to  filter 
through  to  their  front  doors, 
and  the  odd  roller-blader 
scoots  by.  They  watch  us,  and 
we  watch  them,  as  at  some 
European  safari  park.  This  is 
the  People's  Europe  1997,  the 
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The  footsore  unemployed  and  footloose  anarchists  articulate  their  vision  of  Europe  in  Dam  Square  at  the  weekend 


latest  attempt  to  bring  the  EU 
closer  to  Its  citizens. 

Inside  the  bank,  the  leaders 
will  discuss  employment  and 
the  single  currency,  and 
whether  more  money  can  be 
spared  to  create  more  jobs. 

One  in  eight  European : 
adults  Is  unemployed.  Had 
the  leaders  been  here  on  Sat- 
urday, they  could  have  heard 
from  some  of  them.  Between 
30,000  and  50,000  of  Europe's 
jobless  converged  to  protest 
at  their  exclusion  from  the 
brave  new  Europe  being  cre- 


ated behind  the  bank's  plate- 
glass  doors. 

In  Dam  Square,  thw  demon- 
strators had  one  message. 
“We  don’t  agree  with  unem- 
ployment in  Europe,  and  we 
want  a radical  change."  a 
Bordeaux  unionist  said. 

A Dane  chipped  in:  “I  don’t 
like  the  direction  the  EU  Is 
taking.  It's  just  concerned 
with  big  companies,  not  its 
own  citizens." 

A man  from  Darlington , 
added:  “We  have  to  try  and  i 
persuade  them  to  help  the  | 


lesser  class  of  people,  least 
able  to  help  themselves." 

Jo  Brew,  a British  feminist, 
said:  “We  are  protesting 
against  the  way  the  EU  is 
being  constructed.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  taking  any  interest 
in  women's  lives." 

The  march  was  largely 
good-humoured,  although 
there  were  scuffles  in  the  eve- 
ning involving  anarchists. 

The  demonstrators  rame  by 
air  and  rail,  some  even 
marched.  Amsterdam,  for  so 
long  the  city  of  radicals  and 


alternative  lifestyles,  is 
briefly  being  claimed  by  the 

dispossessed. 

But  by  yesterday,  many  had 
feded  away.  A few  were  still 
sightseeing,  gazing  at  the 
dun-eyed  Third  World  prosti- 
tutes in  the  red  light  district 

The  jobless  are  not  alone  in 
lobbying  the  summit.  Young 
Dutch  anarchists  marched 
noisily  yesterday,  a sea  oTMo- 
' Tifran  haircuts  and  dyed  hair. 
There  Is.  talk  of  an  attempt  to 
paint  the  bank's  Interior,  or 
the  Rljksmuseum,  pink 


Leader  comment,  page  B 


Chirac  bows  to  Jospin  Germany  vows  to  dig  in 
as  right  backs  jobs  pact  as  Kohl  support  crumbles 


Paul  Webster  In  Paris 


AFTER  weekend  talks. 
Fiance’s  Ga nil  1st  presi- 
dent, Jacques  Chirac, 
and  its  Socialist  prime  minis- 
ter, Lionel  Jospin,  have  de- 
cided to  defy  Chancellor  Hel- 
mut Kohl  arid  demand  big 
Investment  in  job  creation  at 
the  Amsterdam  summit. 

' French  determination  to 
break  with  the  traditional 
Paris-Bonn  and  demand 
a social  programme  for 
Europe  has  been  strength- 
ened by  support  for  Mr  Jospin 
from  the  right 
Mr  Chirac,  the  chancellor’s 
most  reliable  ally  until  the 
French  left's  general  election 
win  two  weeks  ago,  told  Mr 
Kohl  that  responsibility  for ; 
government  policy  on  the 
euro  was  now  in  Mr  Jospin’s 
hands  and  that  France  would 
speak  with  a single  voice  dur- 
ing the  summit  — the  first  of 
the  cohabitation  period. 

Although  Mr  Kohl  insisted 
on  Friday  that  he  would  re- 
fuse extra  binds  for  an  em- 
ployment pact  Mr  Jospin  ap- 
pears to  have  persuaded  Mr 
Chirac  to  back  an  urgent 
European  Investment  pro- 
gramme of  big  public  works, 
as  a condition  for  signing  the 
stability  pact  on  budget 
restrictions  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  euro. 

It  is  generally  expected 
here  that  Germany  will  be 
forced  to  accept  a social  pro- 


gramme or  put  the  1999  mone- 
tary union  deadline  in  peril 

Before  leaving  yesterday 
for  a meeting  with  other  fi- 
nance ministers,  France's 
Dominique  Strauss-Kahn  said 
Paris  would  not  approve  the 
stability  pact  if  Germany 
refused  its  conditions. 

Mr  Jospin's  ascendancy 
over  Mr  Chirac  in  the  first 
stages  of  cohabitation  has 
been  helped  by  disarray  on 
the  right  The  clearest  public 
message  of  rightwing  support 


‘I  don’t  have  much 
time  for  Jospin  but 
he  has  made  the 
Germans  listen* 


came  from  the  Gaullist  for- 
mer interior  minister, 
Charles  Fasqua.  who  openly 
criticised  the  old  government 
for  not  standing  up  to  Bonn. 

“I  don’t  have  much  sympa- 
thy for  Mr  Jospin,  bat  he  has 
succeeded  in  forcing  the  Ger- 
mans to  moderate  their  In- 
transigence," Mr  Pasqua  said. 

Mr  Jospin  has  also  been  as- 
sured of  support  from  other 
EU  countries,  including  Bel- 
gium. Italy  and  the  Nether- 
lands. although  Austria  Is 
backing  Mr  Kohl.  Britain's 
Labour  government  appears  i 
to  be  sitting  on  the  fence.  i 

In  an  interview  with  the 


Journal  du  Dimanche,  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  Robin 
Cook,  said  employment  had  to 
become  the  main  European 
priority,  but  he  made  no  men- 
tion of  a special  spending  pro- 
gramme. He  said  Britain 
would  propose  lifting  ob- 
stacles to  job  creation  and  im- 
proving professional  training. 

But  the  Socialist  Party 
spokesman,  Francois  Hol- 
lande,  indicated  that  the  sta- 
bility pact  would  have  to  be 
changed  significantly  before 
France  would  sign. 

“If  the  left  had  not  won  the 
parliamentary  elections,  the 
version  drawn  up  In  Dublin 
with  Jacques  Chirac  would 
have  been  agreed  to  at  Am- 
sterdam,” Mr  HoDande  said. 
“Employment,  economic 
growth  and  social  need  would 
not  have  been  at  the  heart  of 
European  construction,  and 
we  would  have  only  financial, 
decrees." 

The  outcome  of  the  summit 
will  be  crucial  for  Mr  Jospin's 
authority  within  the  leftwing 
coalition.  On  Thursday  he 
will  give  his  account  of  the 
summit  to  the  national  assem- 
bly as  part  of  his  general  pol- 
icy statement,  to  be  followed 
by  a vote  of  confidence. 

Without  a clear  majority  in 
parliament.  Socialists  need 
the  support  of  Communists, 
Greens  and  other  allies  — 
some  Euro-sceptic  — for  Mr 
Jospin's  domestic  pro- 
gramme. Priority  will  be 
given  to  creating  700,000  jobs. 


km  Traynor  In  Bonn 


GERMANY  and  France 
go  to  Amsterdam  di- 
vided as  seldom  be- 
fore — and  with  Chancellor 
Helmut  Kohl  weaker  at 
home  than  at  any  Him*  in 
almost  15  years  in  power. 

Mr  Kohl  and  his  belea- 
guered finance  minister, 
Theo  Waigel,  arrived  In  the 
Netherlands  last  night  with 
the  jeers  of  Bavarian  farm- 
ers ringing  in  their  ears. 
Their  latest  tax  reform  pro- 
posals have  been  derided  by 
right  and  left,  amid  warn- 
ings that  a weakened  singiei 
currency  could  jeopardise 
German  democracy. 

These  domestic  chal- 
lenges are  compounded  by 
the  row  with  France. 

According  to  Wolfgang 
Schafible,  Mr  Kohl’s  num- 
ber two,  the  French  propos- 
als for  jobs  and  growth  in  : 
the  European  Union  reflect ! 
“outmoded  economic  think- ' 
Jug”.  In  an  Interview  pub- 
lished today,  he  spoke  of 
“irritation  about  the 
French  course"  and  Insisted 
nothing  would  deflect  Mr 
Kohl  from  the  euro's  sched- 
uled 1999  launch. 

His  criticisms  indicate 
how  wide  the  rift  has 
grown.  At  a summit  in  Ba- 
den-Baden 19  months  ago, 
Mr  Kohl  and  President  Jac- 
ques Chirac  hijacked  the 
agenda  of  the  ETC  summit  in 


Madrid  a few  weeks  later 
by  tabling  joint  proposals. 
Seven  months  ago  in  Nur- 
emburg,  they  jointly  set  the 
agenda  for  last  December's 
Dublin  summit. 

This  norm  — of  Germany 
and  France  getting  together 
before  a big  EU  meeting  to 
set  out  a common  stall  that 
dominates  It  — has  been 
breached. 

Paris  and  Bonn  look 
likely  to  find  some  face-sav- 
ing formula.  But  at  best 


‘If  you  swap  the 
hard  mark  for  a soft 
euro  you  will  harm 
our  democracy* 


verbal  pieties  will  consti- 
tute a truce  in  a battle  Mr 
Waigel  thought  was  over. 

The  architect  of  the  sta- 
bility pact  found  himself 
isolated  last  year.  He  had  to 
dilate  the  stringency  of  the 
terms  to  get  French  en- 
dorsement in  Dublin, 
where  the  package  was 
rechristened  the  stability 
and  growth  pact. 

Since  then,  he  has  pre- 
sided over  German  budget- 
ary fiascos  and  been  hu- 
miliated by  the 
Bundesbank.  He  is  cur- 
rently straggling  to  com- 
pose next  year’s  budget. 
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warn  in  the  Lakes  (Buheyrat)  State.  inthrm^.ii 

“The  capture  ofYlrol  ends  any  hope  of  to^relnftncexaanfe 

hoars,  and  many  of  the  1.000  troops  started  tinware  kilted, 
with  others  fleeing  south  towards 

State  capital,  north-west  of  Juba.  The  rebels  havebKn fighting 
the  Sudan  government  since  1983.  y 

autonomy  for  the  Christian  and  animist  south  from  the  Muslim 
government  in  Khartoum.  — Reuter , NalrohL 
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Rebels  prepare  to  free  troops 


SjyjF'BS  qf  Colombian  sbllders  captured  last  AuffMtbigM  arriv- 
ing  in  the  remote  jungle  town  of Cartagena  del  Chafe*  yesterday 
for  their  release  at  a ceremony  orchestrated  by  rebwraa . 
Marxist-led  Revolutionary  Armed  Forces  of  Colombia  (Fire), 

The  handover  <tfthe  60  soldiers  and  of  10  marinas  captured  fat  a 
firefight  in  north-west  Ghoco  province  in  January.  B»rfcs  tbe.end 
ofLatin  America's  longest-running  hostage  crisis. 

‘Tmta  good  health,  everything  Is  fine,  they  treated  us  well*" 
said  the  first  soldier  to  dimb  down  from  a helicopt»kMp^  to  foe 

Red  Cross  by  Colombia's  army  to  transport  the  capttwhoom. . 

The  raid  on  a Jungle  army  base  on  August  30,  in  which  flQ  troops 
were  captured  and  atleast  27  others  were  killed.  markedcri»cfthe 
Fare’s  biggest  victories  in  recent  years.  — Router,  OirfojpiucW 
Chaim.  . . . ..  ’! 
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Scepticism  at  Pol  Pot  damn 


^ tutor 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MANS  SIBNMOKR 


A GROUP  of  former  Khmer  Rouge  guerrillas  who  spltt  wftfa  the 
movement  last  year  said  it  was  sceptical  of  reports  that  its  leader 
Pol  Pot  was  on  the  run  and  had  taken  comrades  hostage. 

A spokesman  for  the  Democratic  National  United  Moveoittut 
which  is  headed  by  lengSary,  the  Khmer  Rouge’s  former  foreign 
minister,  also  said  it  would  not  hdp  resolve  the  situation. 

“We  are  sceptical  abom  the  reports  and  have  already  tohl the 
r^mhnrttanrngtiriwgnvwrnmentthat  wewfllnotbeiBBttlng 
involved  even  if  the  reports  were  true,”  the  spokesman,  MJtr 
Yaem,  said  in  Pailln,  north-western  Cambodia.  Cambodia’s  first 
prime  minister,  Prince  Norodom  Ranariddh,  and  his  senior  . . 
military  aide  have  said  that  Pol  Pot  killed  his  own  defence  - 
minister  Son  Sen  and  then  fled  his  northern  stronghold  of  Ankmg 
Veng  with  up  to  300  hardline  followers. — Reuter.  Bangkok 


The  British  comedian  Ed- 
die Izzarti  Is  here  to  present  a 
petition  for  a more  open  and 
representative  Europe  on  be- 
half aS  the  European  Move- 
ment, whose  president  is  Sir 
Edward  Heath. 

The  Dutch  refer  to  this  as  a 
Eurotop  — top  meaning  sum- 
mit It  is  not  lost  on  the  dem- 
onstrators that  a judicious 
reordering  of  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  letters  spells  EU 
Rot  Op  — EU  Get  Stuffed. 


UN  finds  no  Angda  fighting 


THE  United  Nations  mission  In  Angola  baa  found  no  evidence  oT 
the  heavy  fighting  said  to  be  raging  in  the  diamond-rich  north- 
eastern part  of  the  country. 

Representatives  of  formerrebels,  the  government  and  foe  UN 
flew  to  Luanda  Norte  in  north-eastern  Angola  but  found  no 
evidence  of  dashes,  a UN  statement  sakL 

The  farmer  rebel  organisation  Unite  insisted  that  Angolan 
government  troops  mounted  an  offensive  three  weeks  ago,  killing 
dozens  of  people  and  causing  thousands  to  flee  their  homes.  The 
government  denied  the  charges. 

Unite warned  that  the  alleged  oflfensivewould  endanger  the 
1994  peace  agreement — AP.  Lisbon. 
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Drug  burned  to  make  a point 


French  opposition  has 
been  boosted  by  the  new 
government  in  Paris,  while 
Mr  Waigel's  room  for  ma- 
noeuvre on  the  stability 
pact  is  further  circum- 
scribed by  the  rising  tide  of 
EMU-scepticism  in  Ger- 
many and  the  potential  for 
more  trouble  from  the 
Bundesbank. 

Wilhelm  Gaddum,  the 
Bundesbank’s  deputy  chief, 
warned  yesterday  that  Ger- 1 
man  readiness  to  compro- 
mise on  the  pact  was  “ex- 
hausted”. Mr  Waigel  said  I 
neither  a full  stop  nor  a 
comma  could  be  altered. 

Edmund  Stolber.  the  Ba- 
varian prime  minister  and 
Waigel  rival  in  Bavaria's 
Christian  Social  Union, 
issued  his  strongest  warn- 
ing yesterday  to  Mr  KohL 

“The  D-mark  cannot  be 
separated  from  Germany’s 
economic  miracle,"  he  told 
the  Bild  am  Soon  tag  tabloid 
newspaper.  “If  you  swap 
the  hard  marie  for  a soft 
euro  and  turn  a currency 
shift  into  a currency 
reform,  you  will  destroy 
public  confidence  in  poli- 
tics and  damage  German 
democracy.” 

By  formally  adopting  the 
stability  pact  agreed  at  the 
previous  EU  summit,  Am- 
sterdam was  supposed  to 
blear  the  way  for  the  1999 
euro  launch.  But  the  Ger- 
man debate  on  the  euro  is 
just  taking  off. 
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POLICE  stand  guard  as  heroin  is  burned  at  Humen,  China, 
to  commemorate  the  act  of  a QJbng  dynasty  official  who 
destroyed  British  opium  in  1839,  triggering  the  war  in 
which  Britain  seized  Hong  Kong  photograph:  bossy  yip 


Challenge  to  Suharto  empire 


IN  THE  first  direct  United  Slates  to  the  financial 

empire  cfPresident  Suharto  cfkKkawsLa.  the^ White  House  said 
on  Friday  that  hwouM  ask  the  World  Trade  Organisation  to  rule 
against  Indonesia's  national,  car  project 
The  project  Is  run  by  Suharto's  son,  Hutomo  Mandate  Putra. 
and  the  US  claims  it  pnte  foreign  companies  at  w dtsadvantpgn  hi 
the  country's  potentially  huge  automobile  market 
Vehicles  which  come  under  the  programme  enjoy  exemption 
from  tariff  and  taxes  applied  to  Imported  cars. 

Whether  Washington  would  challenge  the  project  has  been 
seen  as  a test  of  its  willingness  to  confront  Suharto  over  a business 
linked  to  his  femily.  — Nod  York  Times.  Washington. 
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Morocco  poll  heralds  reform 


IN  THE  first  step  towards  political  reform  in  Morocco,  voters  spHl 
their  support  in  elections  among  the  left,  right  and  independents. 

King  Hassan  has  saldhe  wants  to  open  UP  the  country's 
political  system,  and  Friday's  voting  for  municipal  councils 
was  the  first  inu  series  of  planned  elections. 

Opposition  leftwingers,  the  conservative  majority  and  inde- 
pendent were  each  winning  a third  of  seats. —AP,  Robot 
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(Because  our  prices  change  too  fast  to  print.) 
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Empire 

Hong  Kong  returns  to  China  in  two 
weeks,  but  the  British  empire  lives 
on.  A fistful  of  territories  and 
islands,  13  in  all,  still  fly  the  Union 
Flag.  Some  live  well  from  off-shore 
financial  services  or  the  narcotics 
trade.  Others,  with  precarious 
economies,  worry  about  dwindling 
aid.  Three  are  uninhabited;  the 
others  have  tiny  populations 
fiercely  loyal  to  the  Queen. 

Martin  Woollacott,  in 

the  Falklands,  begins  a six-part 
series  on  the  remnants  of  a once 
global  empire. 


EfeSdands  society,  apparently  bereft  of  the  modern  necessity  of  “things  to  do”,  has  benefited  from  the  legacy  of  the  1982  war 
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Death  Star  revels  in  new  lease  of  life 
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THE  chalk  squeaks 
on  the  board  during 
rtia  Falklands  his- 
tory class  at  Stanley 
secondary  school. 
‘‘It  is  the  object  of  Her  Majes- 
ty’s government  to  give  in- 
creased protection  and  secu- 
rity to  British  commerce,” 
not  to  launch  "at  large  ex- 
pense” an  effort  to  settle  the 
“mere  territory  ronfnm«i  in 
the  Falkland  Islands”. 

So  goes  the  1840  document 
defining  Britain’s  purposes  in 
the  Falklands.  It  is  a lesson 
for  the  present  generation  ixj 
how  very,  very  low  the  Falk- 
lands and  its  people  stood  in 
the  imperial  scheme  of 
things. 

The  British,  needing  some- 
thing of  a population  to  main- 
tain their  claim  to  sover- 
eignty, could  have  brought  in 
convicts,  Nigel  Shorrock,  a 
bearded  young- teacher,  origi- 
nally* from  Fleetwood,  tells 
the  class. 

The  pupils,  dressed  in  the 
familiar  modem  motley  of 
jeans  and  coloured  jackets, 
but  th  inner  and  more  respect- 
ful than  their  British  counter- 
parts, nod  thoughtfully. 
Names  of  early  settlers  — 
names  they  know,  names 
some  of  them  bear  — are  read 
out  Sedgwick,  Pitaluga,  Wat- 
son, Dean. 


STANLEY,  the  Falk- 
lands capital,  was 
part  of  a worldwide 
system  of  sea  con- 
trol by  the  Royal 
Navy,  and  a way  station  for 
battered  ships  coming  round 
from  the  Pacific.  Falklanders, 
whose  numbers  never  grew  to 
much  more  than  the  2,000  or 
so  there  today,  were  servants 
of  that  system,  or  else  hands 
on  the  ranch  the  rest  of  the 
country  became. 

there  came  a time  when 
none  of  this  was  any  longer  of 
interest  or  importance  to 
Britain,  but  Mr  Shorrock  : 
does  not  need  to  tell  the  class  , 
that.  Albion  has  never  been 
so  perfidious,  as  Falklanders  I 
see  it,  as  when  we  began  prep- 
arations to  turn  the  islands 
into  an  effective  dependency 
of  Argentina. 

Yet  Britain  has  rarely  been 
so  brave,  or  so  foolhardy,  as 
when  we  set  out  to  rescue 
them  from  Argentinian 
invaders. 

Things  turn  on  the  toss  of  a 
coin.  If  it  had  not  been  for  a 
piece  of  short-sighted  econo- 
mising 16  years  ago,  which 
triggered  a war,  the  islands 


might  have  gone  the  way  of 
Hong  Kong. 

Under  a leaseback  arrange- 
ment, the  Argentinians  would 
have  had  the  possibility,  over 
time,  of  increasing  their  influ- 
ence, and  eventually.  Falk- 
landers believe,  achieving  de 
facto  control, 

"It  seems  terrible  to  say  It,” 
says  Richard  Stevens,  an 
English  immigrant  who  is 
now  a sheep  farmer  and  a 
member  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  “but  die  war  was  the 
catalyst  which  transformed 
the  Falklands.” 

Yet,  as  some  islanders  real- 
ise. we  fought  lees  to  defend 
them  than  to  defend  our  hon- 
our. Michael  Summers,  an- 
other member  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council,  suggests  that 
“the  main  thing  Britain  got 
out  of  the  war  was  self- 
esteem”. 

What  die  Falklands  got  was 
an  extraordinary  second 
chance.  It  has  changed  from 
an  insecure  and  impover- 
ished society  into  a prosper- 
ous and  confident  if  still  cau- 
tious, place  that  for  the  first 
time  looks  Britain  as  well  as 
Argentina  in  the  eye. 

Soldiers  of  the  garrison  *are 
said  to  call  the  Falklands 
“Death  Star".  The  land  is  cov- 
ered with  a coarse  yellow- 
green  coat  of  plants  and 
grasses,  broken  by  rocky  hills 
and  swaths  of  white  boulders. 
The  grasses  tug  and  turn  in 
file  wind.  It  has  few  trees,  no 
bees,  few  flowers,  no  more 
than  minuscule  patches  of 
cultivation,  and.  outside  Stan- 
ley, very  few  people. 

Yet  after  a while  its 
strange,  pure  beauty  becomes 
apparent  An  orange  sun  may 
flood  a long  Falklands  valley, 
touching  its  dun  colours 
briefly  with  glory.  Sain  may 
move  across  the  mountains 
west  of  Stanley  like  dancing 
steel  rods.  Mist  may  rise,  near 
Fox  Bay  in  West  Falkland,  to 
show  scores  of  glittering 
lakes  and  ponds. 

‘ Flying  "between  the  islands, 
one  sees  vast  masses  of  sea- 
weed lying  mysteriously 
under  the  sea  surface.  The 
eye  takes  more  and  more 
pleasure  in  birds,  the  only 
abundant  life  other  than 
sheep  which,  at  four  to  the 
acre,  are  never  very  evident 
The  same  eye  fells  with  grati- 
tude on  every  house  or  settle- 
ment, with  its  promise  of 
shelter  and  hospitality. 

The  people  also  grow  on  the 
visitor.  This  little  society,  , so 
far  from  centres  of  power,  cnl- 


I tore,  and  entertainment,  so 
I apparently  bereft  of  that  mod- 
i era  necessity  of-  “things  to 
: do”,  is  in  feet  enormously  and 
constantly  busy.  It  is  busy  at 
work,  but  above  all  busy  at 
life. 

Falklanders  are  no  sooner 
awake  than  they  are  about 
their  daily  tasks  of  cheeking 

— shrewdly,  sympathetically, 
and  systematically  — on  the 
latest  events  in  the  lives  of 
their  fellow  citizens. 

They  talk,  they  phone,  they 
listen  to  the  radio.  They  are 


ARGENTINA 
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what  we  in  Britain  wish  we 
were,  to  judge  from  our  addic- 
tion to  “community"  stories 
such  as  The  Archers  — an 
active,  engaged  society,  inti- 
mate with  its  own  affairs, 
“participating”  without  even 
trying,  because  brought  up  to 
do  so.  The  Falklands  are,  as 
the  governor,  Richard  Ralph, 
puts  it,  “living  soap  opera”. 

About  Falklanders  there  is 
a wholeness,  a steadiness,  and 
a careful,  reflective  honesty. 
“A  place  where  things  never 
quite  came  off?*’,  said  Jane 
Cameron,  the  Falklands  gov- 
ernment archivist.  In  a tone 
of  rising  irritation,  after  I had 
proffered  the  notion  as  a key 
to.  Falklands  history.  The  Is- 
lands never  were  a great  suc- 
cess, whether  as  a sheep 
randh  or  a naval  base.  But  it 
seems  Falklanders  do  regard 
as  a success  the  life  they  have 
managed  to  get  from  such  an 
obdurate  place.  Making 
things  work  under  difficult 
circumstances  has  been  their 
pride.  They  find  some  fit  be- 
tween their  own  character 
and  that  of  the  land. 

Stanley  school  Is  an  index 
of  the  islands’  new  prosperity. 
arid  readiness  to  invest  in  the 
future.  The  building  delights 
its  mainly  British  teachers.  It 
is  spacious,  amply  equipped. 


and  there  is  on  it  not  one 
mark  of  adolescent  vandal- 
ism. The  only  graffiti  in  the 
Falklands  is  that  visible  on 
the  other  side  of  the  inlet  on 
which  Stanley  stands,  where 
in  the  past  bored  crews 
picked  out  the  names  of  their 
vessels  on  the  hillside  In 
white  stones. 

The  transformation  of  the 
Falklands  began  with  the 
war.  It  continued  with  the 
grant  of  British  citizenship, 
and  began  to  grip  when  the 
money  from  the  Falklands 
marine  zone  started  to  come 
in- 

in  1980. 20  per  cent  of  a mis- 
erable GNP  came  from 
stamps,  farming  was  in  the 
doldrums,  there  was  no  clear 
answer  to  the  Argentinian 
threat  and  people  were  leav- 
ing. In  1997,  the  Falkland*  are 
sufficiently  prosperous  for 
the  cnunr.fi  to  be  examining  a 
proposal  that  all  islanders 
should  have  free  travel  to 
Britain  once  every  two  years. 
They  call  it  “social 
ventilation”. 

Now  file  standard  of  living 
has  increased,  and  Immi- 
grants are  coming  in.  Falk- 
lands businessmen  who  have 
become  active  partners  in  the 
fishing  business  have  given 
their  companies  names  like 
Fortuna  and  Golden  Chance 
that  reflect  the  shift  in  the  for- 
tunes of  a whole  people  as 
wdl  as  in  their  own. 


TERRY  Betts  is  one 
of  these  enterpris- 
ing men.  Having 
made  good  money 
in  fish,  he  was  off 
earlier  this  year,  to  Houston 
to  learn  something  about  off 
the  next  piece  of  good  fortune 
that  may  come  the  Falklands’ 
way.  Offshore  parcels  have 
been  taken  up  by  six  compa- 
nies, and  test  drilling  begins 

fills  autumn. 

Phyllis  Rendeff  the  head  of 
the  oil  department  and  a Falk- 
lander,  is  clear  about  two , 
things.  First,  that  there  Is  no 
guarantee  yet  that  there  is  ex-  > 
ploitable  off  And,  second, 
that  “the  British  government 
has  to  remember  that  depen- 
dent territories  own  their  nat- 
ural resources.” 

London's  attempts  to  get  ad- 
vance agreement  on  how  oil 
revenues  might  be  split  be- 
tween the  Falklands  and  Brit- 
ain has  brought  out  the  na- 
scent nationalism  of  the 
islanders. 

“The  basic  position.”  Mr 
Summers  said  at  a recent 


meeting  of  the  council.  “Is 
that  the  revenue  arising  from 
ofl  is  ours  ...  I have  no  wish 
to  pour  money  into  a black 
hole  in  the  UK  Treasury." 

That  does  not  mean  the  is- 
landers would  not  pay  Britain 
for  services  rendered,  includ- 
ing defence  costs  if  revenues 
rose  high  enough  to  cover 
them.  The  governor  is  con- 
cerned- He  notes  that  a "blood 
debt"  is  not  so  easily  disposed 
erf,  and  that  British  forces  are 
hot  mercenaries.  “What  wor- 
ries me  is  how  this  could  play 
in  the  UK ...  It  might  be  seen 
as  a lack  erf  gratitude  or 
greediness.” 

Some  islanders  may  relish 
the  thought  that  after  years  of 
begging  London  for  money,  it 
may  soon  he  Britain  asking 
for  funds  and  the  Falklands 
doling  them  out  to  an  indi- 
gent mother  country.  Talk  of 
a permanent  Gurkha  garri-  . 
son,  directly  employed  by  the  ! 
Falklands  government,  while 
a fantasy,  gives' some  idea  of 
the  mood. 

. Falklands  patriotism  has  in 
it  elements  that  are  both  anti- 
Argentinian  and  anti-British, 
although  naturally  the  first 
outweighs  the  latter.  The  sen- 
timent is  of  the  rueful  kind 
also  felt  by  New  Zealanders 
and  Australians,  with  whom 
Falklanders  have  an  affinity. 

The  mixture  of  affhetion, 
resentment,  and  gratitude 
with  which  Falklanders 
regard  Britain  can  come  out 
in  a single  conversation. 
Apart  from  the  betrayal  in  the 
making  that  was  cut  short  by 
the  war,  Falklanders  remem- 
ber their  neglected  past 
More  recently,  they  claim, 
when  the  fishing  zone  was 
first  declared.  “London  tried 
to  give  the  fish  to  some  bar- 
row  boys  from  London,"  in 
the  words  of  Stuart  Wallace, 
who  now  runs  a successful 
fishing  joint  venture.  "Most 
of  our  lives  we  lived  as  second  * 
class  citizens.  No  one  wants 
to  go  back  to  that"  Mr  Betts 
recalls  that  one  head  of  the 
Falkland  Islands  company  is 
supposed  to  have  said  “Don’t 
educate  the  locals.  They  could 
become  dangerous.” 

Ofl  is  one  defining  issue  for 
tho  Falklands.  The  other  is 
Argentina.  The  Falklanders 
were  ready  to  allow  the  Brit- 
ish to  pursue  negotiations 
with  a • democratic  govern- 
ment in  Buenos  Aires,  If  only 
because  the  islands  needed 
agreements  to  allow  exploita- 
tion offish  and  off 
But  the  dramatic  collapse  of 


Sir  Rex  Hunt  (centre),  former  governor  of  the  Falklands, 
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talks  at  Chevening  on  sover- 
eignty last  year  has  con- 
firmed their  view  that  any- 
thing beyond  such  practical 
accords  is  not  worth  the  time 
or  trouble.  They  see  Argen- 
tina as  corrupt  and  hopeless, 
and  are  unimpressed  by  the 
transition  to  formal 
democracy. 

In  private,  there  is  some 
limited  diversity  of  views  on 
Argentina.  But  candidates  in 
the  Fhlklands  elections  later 
this  year  are  likely  to  affirm 
two  things  above  all  — their 
absolute  opposition  to  any 
further  political  talks  with 
the  Argentinians  until  they 
drop  their  claim,  and  their  ab-  \ 
solute  refusal  to  sign  over  oil 
revenues  in  advance  to  Brit- 
ain. It  will  be  a double  gesture 
of  defiance,  two  fingers  to  the 
Argentine,  but  one  to  Britain 
as  welL 

A vision  of  the  future  has 
begun  to  take  shape  in  the 
Falklands.  For  the  most  ambi- 
tious that  vision  Includes  an 
expanded  population,  perhaps 


of  10,000,  with  an  economy 
resting  on  the  three  pillars  of 
fishing,  off  and  improved 
agriculture.  “Argentina  could 
have  dropped  its  claim.  We 
will  have  large  funds  from  ofl. 
There  will  be  trees,  and  crops 
growing.”  says  Mr  Betts, 
“and  even  if  there  is  no  off 
we  can  still  prosper  on  fishing 
and  better  farming." 


THE  idea  of  revolu- 
tionising agricul- 
ture is  embodied  in 
the  person  of  Bob 
Reid,  an  Australian 
who  is  the  new  head  of  the 
agriculture  department. 

Mr  Reid’s  view  is  that  by 
bringing  in  the  right  plants, 
the  grassland  could  be  im- 
proved to  sustain  perhaps 
three  times  as  many  sheep. 
Shelter  belts  of  trees  would 
also  help.  With  better  grass- 
land. there  would  be  more 
wool  to  sell,  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  raising  good  quality 
livestock  to  meet  the  islands’  , 
and  the  army’s  needs  and  ulti- 


mately to  export,  making  a 
selling  point  erf  the  feet  that 
the  Falklands  are  completely 
organic. 

Can  you  make  a silk  purse 
out  of  the  sow’s  ear  of  the 
Falklands  countryside?  Some 
Islanders  are  dubious,  but  in 
any  case  worry  more  that,  as 
one  put  it  “our  assets  are  not 
the  fish,  the  off  or  even  the 
land  but  the  style  of  life". 

The  old  class  system  Is 
gone,  and  there  is  a new  in- 
digenous class  of  quietly  rich 
entrepreneurs.  All  Falk- 
landers are  doing  better.  At 
the  same  time,  they  do  not 
want  to  end  up  “lazy  . . . and 
waited  on  hand  and  foot  by 
Peruvians".  If  the  oil  money 
flows  in,  “the  ultimate 
irony”,  says  Mr  Wallace, 
“would  be  that  we  defended 
our  right  to  be  British  only  in 
order  to  become  Texans." 

The  Legislative  Council 
meets  in  the  Town  Hall  under 
pictures  of  the  Queen  and  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh.  It  calls  it- 
self “this  house”  and  follows 
parliamentary  procedures. 
The  governor  makes  judi- 
cious jokes.  So  far  the  island- 
ers have  held  off  from  devel- 
opments such  as  political 
parties  (one  was  started  and 
failed),  full-time  councillors, 
or  a ministerial  system.  It  is 
as  if  seriously  altering  the 
constitutional  status  quo 
might  weaken  the  British 
connection. 

Falklanders  trust  Britain 
on  a good  day,  suspect  her  on 
a bad.  And,  on  the  third,  they 
dream  of  managing  on  their 
own.  True  to  their  tradition, 
they  have  again  wrested 
something  from  adversity. 
They  have  also  had  some 
luck. 

The  Falklands  exhibit  per 
fectly  the  split  nature  of  em- 
pire as  it  shapes  the  “ruling** 
race  itself  On  the  one  hand 
there  was  the  mighty  Britain 
that,  as  a planetary  power, 
could  seize  islands,  peninsu- 
las and  whale  countries  al- 
most at  will.  On  the  Dther, 
there  was  the  Britain  of  the 
poor  shepherds,  seamen,  and 
labourers  who  came  to  the 
Falklands  as  settlers  and  who 
were  never  much  regarded  by 
the  strategists  in  London. 

History's  revenge  was  that 
when  the  strategists  and  the 
common  folk  collided  in  the 
twilight  of  empire,  it  was  the 
latter  who  proved  the  more 
decisive  force. 

Next:  Leslie  Plommer  on 
Anguilla 
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Rethinking  the 
route  to  Europe 

People  want  practical  benefits 


Saving  elephants 

Pay  communities  to  protect  them 


PRESERVE  the  elephant!  Who  can  argue  with  this 
sentiment?  Yet  the  way  to  ensure  the  world’s  population 
of  Loxodonta  African  a is  not  simple.  This  week  the 
tenth  meeting  of  the  Convention  on  International  Trade 
in  Endangered  Species  (Cites)  will  vote  on  a proposal  by 
Botswana,  Namibia  and  the  host  nation,  Zimbabwe,  to 
relax  the  ivory  trade  ban  so  the  three  countries  can  sell 
their  existing  stocks  of  elephant  tusks  to  Japan.  The 
proposal  has  drawn  alarmed  opposition  horn  environ- 
mental and  animal  rights  groups  who  accuse  the 
southern  African  countries  and  Japan  of  profiting  from 
ivory  at  the  expense  of  Africa's  elephant 

The  NGOs  opposed  to  lifting  the  ivory  ban  stand 
charged  with  valuing  wildlife  more  than  human  beings, 
but  some  are  taking  tentative  steps  into  the  conserva- 
tion world's  new  ideological  territory  of  sustainable 
use.  First  came  the  realisation  that  protecting  a species 
is  really  a question  of  protecting  its  habitat  Then  it  was 
determined  that  the  most  effective  way  of  protecting  a 
habitat  is  to  assure  the  livelihoods  of  the  humans  who 
live  in  and  around  it  In  Zimbabwe,  elephants  are 
expanding  fester  than  humans.  There  are  66,000  ele- 
phants in  Zimbabwe,  and  experts  say  the  land  can  only 
support  35,000.  In  areas  controlled  by  the  pioneering 
Communal  Areas  Management  Programme  for  Indige- 
nous Resource  (Campfire),  local  communities  benefit 
from  controlled  hunting  programme  that  provide 
meat  hides  and  a share  of  fees  paid  from  big  game 
hunters  for  their  trophies.  The  communities  set  sustain- 
able quotas  for  various  species,  ranging  from  one  to 
three  per  cent  per  year.  Thus  communities  benefit 
directly  from  the  survival  of  wildlife  and  have  a 
financial  stake  in  its  protection.  In  1996.  $1.3  million 
was  paid  to  Zimbabwean  villagers  who  spent  it  building 
schools,  health  dirties,  wells  and  farm  equipment 
Campfire  areas  have  minimal  poaching  of  wildlife. 

While  many  environmental  groups  have  come 
around  to  sustainable  use,  they  will  not  agree  to  a 
resumption  of  the  ivory  trade  which  fueled  a decima- 
tion of  Africa’s  elephant  population  in  the  1970s  and 
1980s.  Despite  the  1989  Cites  ban  on  international  ivory 
trade,  the  black  market  has  thrived.  Given  the  grossly 
inadequate  international  controls,  as  well  as  charges  of 
corruption  in  Zimbabwe,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
prevent  poached  ivory  from  entering  any  legalised 
trade.  However,  those  who  are  concerned  about  file 
survival  of  the  African  elephant  should  be  prepared  to 
foot  the  bill  for  stricter  controls.  The  crucial  question  is 
how  to  provide  sufficient  economic  benefit  for  the 
communities  who  live  alongside  the  elephants  for  it  to 
be  in  their  interests  to  protect  them. 
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THE  AMSTERDAM  summit  of  the  European  Union, 
which  loomed  so  large  in  British  politics  during  the 
general  election,  now  seems  less  of  a do-or-dle  affair. 
Important  decisions  — including  foreign  policy,  immi- 
gration controls,  qualified  majority  voting  and  the 
powers  of  the  Union’s  institutions  — will  be  taicqri  by 
the  European  leaders  this  weds.  But  the  sovereignty 
crisis  which  once  seemed  to  threaten  serious  disruption 
has  now  largely  evaporated. 

This  has  happened  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  the  sovereignty  crisis  was  talked  up  during  the 
IGC’s  preparatory  process.  Now  that  the  words  have  to 
be  translated  into  an  agreement,  there  is- a predictable 
mood  of  compromise,  and  the  moves  towards  unifica- 
tion in  the  key  areas  have  been  revealed  as  more 
modest  than  the  radicals  had  proposed  and  less  earth- 
shaking  than  the  conservatives  had  feared.  Neither  the 
Irish  nor  the  Dutch,  which  have  undertaken  most  of  the 
brokering  of  the  agreement,  has  been  in  the  business  of 
breaking  the  Union  with  radical  change. 

The  second  important  change  has  been  in  Britain, 
where  the  new  Labour  government  has  instantly  low- 
ered the  temperature  in  relations  between  this  country 
and  the  European  Union.  -Tony  Blair’s  willingness  to 
make  deals  in  Europe  has  not  merely  led  to  more 
normal  inter-governmental  relations  within  fife  EU.  It 
has  also  defused  the  issue  in  British  domestic  politics. 
The  Conservative  Party’s  hysterical  inability  to  follow  a 
constructive  path  in  European  policy  has  been  exposed 
for  what  it  is  — a manifestation  of  the  Tory  Party’s  .own 
internal  crisis  rather  than  a truthful  representation  of 
Britain’s  national  interest  in  Europe.  The  issue  contin- 
ues to  divide  the  Tory  Party  but  it  does  not  divide  the 
British  people,  who  want  sensible  deals  in  Europe.  If  Mr 
Blair  comes  back  from  Amsterdam  with  a bunch  of 
goodies  on  everything  from  passport  controls  to  quota- 
hopping for  the  British  electorate  then  the  Eurofrenzies 
of  the  Tory  Party  will  seem  even  more  irrelevant 

But  Britain’s  demands  are  not  actually  the  issue  at 
Amsterdam.  The  underlying  issue  is  the  single  cur- 
rency. For  reasons  of  history,  economics  and  politics,  a 
change  of  government  in  Paris  has  much  greater 
consequences  on  the  European  stage  that  a change  of 
government  in  London.  Lionel  Jospin  won  his  election 
because  the  French  electorate  insisted  on  retaining 
welfare  provisions  and  levels  of  public  spending  which 
cannot  be  maintained  within  the  terms  either  of  the 
Maastricht  Treaty  or  of  last  year’s  single  currency 
stability  pact  If  Mr  Jospin’s  government  decides  that  it 
cannot  fulfil  the  Maastricht  criteria  or  meet  the  terms 
of  the  stability  pact,  then  the  single  currency  will 
simply  not  launch  on  time.  That  is  what  the  current 
crisis  in  Franco-German  relations  is  all  about 

Opponents  of  the  single  currency  always  tend  to  talk 
up  the  crisis-making  potential  of  any  stumble  on  the 
road  and  to  talk  down  any  compromise  which  the  EU 
comes  up  with  to  keep  tilings  on  track.  At  Amsterdam  it 
is  still  far  more  likely  that  there  will  be  a deal  than  a 
split  on  the  issue,  because  most  EU  nations  (and 
perhaps  even  the  British  in  private)  prefer  to  see  the 
single  currency  succeed  than  fail.  But  the  moment  of 
truth  is  now  nearing,  and  the  feet  that  Amsterdam  will 
be  preoccupied  with  ways  of  making  that  project  more 
acceptable  to  an  increasingly  sceptical  European  elec- 
torate must  compel  Europe's  leaders  to  rethink  their 
course  and  their  priorities  sooner  rather  than  later.  The 
era  of  “ever  closer”  institutional  union  in  Europe  must 
dose.  The  new  priority  must  be  to  deliver  popular  and 
practical  benefits  to  Europe's  people.  Outwardly.  Am- 
sterdam may  not  be  an  epic  event,  but  if  it  can  be  a true 
turning-point,  then  it  will  be  remembered  long  after 
some  of  its  more  grandiose  predecessors. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


two  r»w  Blood  pressure  up 


Pondering  the  origin  of  a 
misbegotten  species  of  feud 


IDO  NOT  see  why  the  £120 
million  already  spent  on  site 


I minion  already  spent  on  site 
rfi»ar»np»  for  the  Mfflennlum 
Dome  need  be  “written  off 
(Building  on  hope,  June  14)  if 
and  when  it  is  abandoned. 
Why  not  use  it  for  an  alternate 
celebratory  scheme,  a small 

new  town  (Millennium  vfl  Ip?) 

designed  an  the  latest  sustain- 
able principles  and  a new 
Labour  planned  alternative  to 
the  Thatcherite  horrors  of 
Docklands  and  Canary  Wharf? 

The  town  could  include  eco- 
h mi  sing,  an  NHS  hospital  in- 
corporating up  to  date  tech- 
nology, state  schools,  a 
leisure  centre,  state-of-the-art 
public  transport,  pedestrian- 
ised areas,  squares  and  ca- 
nals, light  industrial  units,  a 
theatre/opera  house,  rock 
arena,  an  ecumenical  church, 
a mosque,  a marina  ...  the 
possibilities  are  endless. 

Iflnk  Tfallmsm . 

6 Montague  Gardens. 

London  W3  9PI. 


Frank  dobson  is 

barking  up  the  wrong 
tree  (Labour’s  “pay  to 
see  GP"  shock,  June  13).  The 
Wilkinson  report  reveals  the 
main  cause  of  ill  health  in 
any  society  as  differentials  In 
wealth.  Not  only  does  the 
Labour  government  appear  to 
be  neglecting  the  implications 
of  that  fact,  it  is  considering 
financially  penalising  the 
very  people  their  inaction  is 

making  ill 

Those  wealthy  enough  will 
pay  for  private  health  care 
and  continue  to  run  to  the 
doctors  over  trivia,  diverting 
resources  from  the  neediest 
The  administrative  costs  of 
means-testing  the  rest  are 
likely  to  be  as  much  as  the 
money  generated. 

The  financial  void  at  the 
core  of  the  NHS  and  the  con- 
tractually based  pressures 
upon  staff  are  causing  money 
to  be  wasted  and  preventing 
NHS  services  developing 
from  being  “opinion  based” 
to  being  “science  based”. 

The  Research  Dissemina- 
tion Centre  at  York  is  largely 
ignored.  Programmes  of  inter- 
vention which  would  be  more 
expensive  in  the  short  term, 
though  more  cost  effective  in 
the  long  term,  are  discounted 
without  reference  to  clinical 
need.  Treatments  which  need 
research  are  not  researched 
because  working  systems  cre- 
ated by  “cost-efficiency  sav- 
ings” and  lack  of  administra- 1 
tive  support  do  not  give  I 
clinicians  the  time  or  the  I 


LET’S  scrap  these  fancy 
projects  to  celebrate  the 


L— projects  to  celebrate  the 
millennium  and  concentrate 
an  our  resources  on  Hospital 
2000  — a project  to  find  the 
£10  billion  to  refurbish  our 
hospitals.  Health  before  flag- 
waving  heritage. 

Jim  and  Terry  Farrington. 
Dobcross, 

Oldham. 


To  crown  it  all 


SHOULD  a possible  future 
king  of  England  who  lives 


mindset  to  develop  as  reflec- 
tive practitioners.  Mean- 
while, according  to  the  latest 
report,  the  mental  health  of 
NHS  staff  is  severely  compro- 
mised, trusts  being  consid- 
ered as  among  the  most 
stressful  employers,  with  at- 
j tendant  risks  to  patients. 

The  hope  among  the  NHS 
workforce  was  that  the 
Labour  government  would 
not  opt  for  simplistic  non-so- 
lutions and  convenient  myths 
but  have  the  guts  to  tackle  the  i 
real  issues.  If  they  did  this  we 
would  see  real  progress 
rather  than  vacuous  musing 
over  the  juggling  of  Inade- 
quate resources. 

Michael  Skelly. 
Superintendent  Physio- 
therapist in  Mental  Health. 

539  Anlaby  Road, 

Hull  HXJ3  6EP. 


INSTEAD  of  tinkering  with 
the  NHS  to  save  or  raise  a 


■ the  NHS  to  save  or  raise  a 
few  quid  Tony  Blair  should 
take  the  simple  — and  much 
more  lucrative  — step  of  tax- 
ing the  huge  Incomes  of  fam- 
ilies such  as  his  own.  What’s 
wrong  with  a healthy  in- 
crease in  taxation  on  remu- 
nerations of  £100,000  up- 
wards. progressively  applied? 

I think  we  are  talking  of 
seriously  big  money,  year  on 
year.  But  hold  on.  Blair's  pre- 
election pledge  was  not  to 
raise  the  taxes  of  those 
in  his  income  range.  And  poli- 
ticians never  break  their 
promises.  Very  remiss  of  me 
to  forget 
John  P Elder. 

25  Wesley  Way, 

Devauden, 

Chepstow, 

Mons  NP6  6PG. 


IT  WOULD  take  too  long  to 
reply  to  Andrew  Brown 


PRANK  DOBSON  says  the 
■ health  review  will  “Look  at 
everything  feat  has  to  be 
looked  at  It  has  to  be  intellec- 
tually honest”.  George  Robert- 
son’s defence  review  specifi- 
cally excludes  Trident  When 
can  we  expect  an  “intellec- 
tually honest"  defence  review? 

It  is  sad  to  see  a Labour  gov- 
ernment which  cannot  bring 
itself  to  consider  scrapping 
Trident  contemplating  charg- 
ing people  for  health  services 
at  the  point  of  delivery. 
Dominic  Rivron. 

Spring  Cottage, 

Mill  Lane, 

Bellerby,  nr  Ley  bum, 

N Yorkshire. 


I FIND  it  frankly  outrageous 
that  Stephen  Dorr  ell,  speak- 


■ that  Stephen  Dorrell,  speak- 
ing today  on  the  BBC  lunch- 
time news,  had  the  bare-faced 
cheek  to  suggest  that  the  new 
Labour  government  would 
damage  the  NHS  by  introduc- 
ing “taxes  on  sick  people”. 
Would  I be  mistaken  in  think- 
ing that  this  was  the  same 
Stephen  Dorrell  who  was  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Health  In  a 
government  which  hiked  up 
charges  for  prescriptions  and 
for  visits  to  the  dentist  and 
optician? 

RD  Hodgson. 
Commonwealth  Hall, 

1-11  Cartwright  Gardens, 
London  WClH  9EB. 


I reply  to  Andrew  Brown 
(Feud  for  thought.  G2.  June 
11)  so  Hi  pick  a single  sen- 
tence. more  or  less  at  random, 
as  a sample.  “This  does  not 
diminish  the  fury  of  Dennett's 
attacks,  fbr  he  knows  that 
Gould  sympathises  with  the 
humanists,  and  ‘humanist’  to 
the  Dawkins  camp  is  a term 
of  abuse.” 

In  1996,  the  American  Hu- 
manist Association  elected 
me  their  Humanist  of  the 
Year,  and  I was  proud  to  ac- 
cept the  honour.  In  Britain  I 
am  a vice-president  of  the  Hu- 
manist Association.  More  in- 
sidious than  this  elementary 
factual  error  is  that  Brown 
has  bought  Gould's  pretence 
that  there  is  a “Dawkins 
ramp”  and  that  Daniel  Den- 
nett is  a member  of  it  Den- 
nett is  his  own  man.  a distin- 
guished and  versatile 
philosopher,  and  a member  of 
nobody’s  camp. 

The  letters  you  published 
(June  13)  indicate  an  unfortu- 
nate tendency  far  Guardian 
readers  to  follow  Brown. 
Stephen  Gould  certainly  is  an 


“implacable  opponent  of  ,%1 
genetic  determinism".  Right 
then.  Dawkins  most  be  in 
favour  ofit  — otherwise  there 
wouldn't  be  a feud,  sod  that 
would  be  no  run.  In  feet,  as 
anybody  would  know  who 
reads  what  I actual  say  in- 
stead of  what  1 am  supposed  to 
say.  I too  am  an  impwraUe  op- 
ponent of  genetic  determinism. 

Gould  thinks  the  extinction 
of  the  dinosaurs  had  nothing 
to  do  with  natural  selection. 
Sorry  to  spoil  the  fan,  hat  so 
do  L Gould  thinks  natural 
selection  is  not  the  only  force 
shaping  the  course  of  evolu- 
tion. Well,  I know  It  seems  a 
shame,  but' so  do  I,  and  I have 
devoted  large  portions  of  my 
books  to  explaining  this. 

• The'  one  sentence  - of 
Brown's  article  which  really 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head  was 
this:  “It  would  be  possible  to 
write  a long  article  demolish- 
ing almost  everything  people 
believe  Richard  Dawkins  has 
said,  using  only  his  own 
words.” 

Richard  Dawkins. 

New  College. 

Oxford  University. 


A Country  Diary 


Oklng  of  England  who  lives 
in  a glass  house  throw  stones? 
What  does  Charles  Windsor 
know  about  state  schools  and 
the  way  they  work?  His 
parents  paid  for  his  education 
at  Gordonstoun.  He  got  a place 
at  Cambridge  through  his 
mother's  connections.  His 
privilege,  isolation  and  luxury 
have  not  equipped  him  to  be 
an  informed  commentator  on 
education  in  our  “real"  world. 
John  Bryson. 

10  Derwent  Avenue, 

North  Ferriby, 

E Yorkshire  HU  14  3DZ. 


Facing  facts 


IF  JOAN  SMITH  really 
thinks  that  retaining  good 


Street  of  shame 


SHOULDN'T  it  be  retitled 
“Fornication  Street”  (New 


w ‘ ‘Fornication  street”  (New 
kid  on  the  Street,  G2,  June 
11)?  Who  goes  next  — Emily 
Bishop? 

Alf  Sinfield. 

38  High  Street, 

Pershore, 

Worts  WR10 1EE. 


■thinks  that  retaining  good 
looks  and  vitality  has  nothing 
to  do  with  money  then  she  Is 
even  more  out  of  touch  with 
reality  than  most  contribu- 
tors to  the  Women’s  page 
(Stuck  In  the  middle  with 
you,  G2,  June  12). 

It  has  been  well  document- 
ed by  your  newspaper  among 
others  that  good  health  and 
longevity  are  the  province  of ; 
the  well-heeled,  and  that  i 
people's  income  and  status  in 
society  determine  the  state  of 
their  health.  No  one  could 
possibly  deny  the  connection 
between  ah  active,  good- 
looking  lifestyle  into  middle 
and  old  age  and  good 

hpflltii. 

When  I was  31 1 was  in  an 
NHS  surgical  ward  for  a 
minor  operation.  I laughed 
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out  loud  when  the  nurse  came 
round  the  night  before  the  op 
to  collect  all  the  patients’  false 
teeth,  as  they  were  all  women 
of  about  my  age.  My  mirth 
turned  to  shock  as  all  the 
other  women  dutifully 
removed  their  teeth  and 
handed  them  aver.  The  differ- 
ence between  them  and  me?  I 
was  a well-nourished  profes- 
sional woman  and  they  work- 
ing class  women  ground  into 


early  “middle-age”  by  pov- 
erty, stress,  poor  nutrition, 
smoking,  over-work  and  a 
total  lack  of  support  from  hus- 
bands or  afficialdom. 

m bet  you  a million  dollars 
that  Jerry  Hall,  Charlotte 
Rampling  and  Gloria  Steinem 
still  have  their  own  teeth. 
Isabella  Stone. 

17  Snitterton  Road, 

Matlock, 

Derbyshire  DE4  3LZ. 


BERGH  APTON,  NORFOLK; 
Nowadays  sculpture  trails  are 
nothing  new;  arts  organisa- 
tions regularly  bring  different  j 
makers  together  in  one  public  j 
space.  But  many  aspects  of 
the  trail  at  Bergh  Apton  vil- 
lage last  week  were  original 
and  special  First,  It  wasn’t  a 
corporate  affair  run  by  arts  ; 
professionals.  It  had  been  en- . 
tirely  conceived  and  created 
by  a small  band  of  imagina- 
tive, hard-working  local  resi- 
dents. Another  striking  fea- 
ture was  that  although  it 
featured  more  than  40  of  East 
Anglia's  most  prominent 
makers,  including  Beatrice 
Hoffman,  Emily  . Meyer  and 
Verena  Murtagh,  most  exhib- 
its were  displayed  in  the  resi- 
dents' own  gardens  and 
homes.  It  was  thus  a public 
exhibition  that  was  also  Inti- 
mate and  domestic.  More- 
over, many  of  the  artists 
carefully  explored  the  gar- 
dens in  which  their  pieces 
featured  so  that  there  was  an 
obvious,  sometimes  compel- 
ling, relationship  between  set- 
ting and  artwork.  Another  of 
the  Show’s  novel  aspects  was 
that  one  travelled  between  ex- 
hibits on  — of  all  things  — a 


tractor  and  trailer.  And  in  a 
way,  it  was  what  I enjoyed 
most  about  the  whole  event 
Trundling  along  country 
lanes  like  this  reflected  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner  the 
organisers’  intention  to  bring 
fine  art  to  a working  rural 
environment.  It  removed  any 
possibility  of  the  self-impor- 
tance and  wall-to-wall  silence 
which  formal  arts  events 
sometimes  exude.  It  also  dem- 
onstrated the  way  in  which 
most  of  Bergh  Ap  ton’s  400 
souls  participated  In  the  tralL 
For  the  services  of  the  tractor 
had  been  donated  by  a village 
farmer.  Just  as  others  had 
loaned  their  minibuses,  or 
put  out  free  drinks  in  case 
you  got  thirsty  as  you  wan- 
dered the  two-mile  long  vil- 
lage. Nor  was  this  the  locals’ 
only  contribution.  Bergh  Ap- 
ton’s  schoolchildren  bad  a 


wonderful  display  in  the 
churchyard,  while  other  resi- 


dents had  pieces  on  show,  and 
often  of  the  highest  standard. 
In  fact,  at  tiroes  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  separate  the  profes- 
sional artists’  work  from  that 
of  Bergh  Ap  ton’s  homegrown 
talent. 

MARK  COCKER 


Strong  whiff  of  soap  opera  in  Tory  decline 


Endpiece 


Roy  Hattersley 


LAST  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, a lady  from  the 
BBC  left  a message  on 
my  telephone  answer- 
ing machine.  I was,  she  said, 
invited  to  take  part  in  a 
weekend  television  discus- 
sion of  the  Tory  leadership 
election.  Viewers,  she  confi- 
dently predicted,  would  be 
particularly  Interested  in  my 
views  on  the  consequences  of 
defeat  and  the  propensity  of 
once  great  parties  to  be  pan- 
icked Into  self  destruction 
after  humiliating  rejection 
by  the  British  electorate. 
There  was  a clear  — and  ab- 
solutely justified  — Implica- 
tion that  experience  has 
made  me  an  expert  on  politi- 
cal catastrophe. 

About  10  minutes  later,  an- 
other lady  recorded  a request 
from  Channel  s.  Would  I,  she 
asked,  contribute  to  a live 
Saturday  morning  debate.  Ig- 
noring the  crackle  of  my  an- 
cient equipment,  she  went  on 
to  describe  what  she  called 
the  background  to  the  event 
“So  papular  for  so  long . . . 


find  it  hard  to  face  failure  . . . 
thrashing  about  for  a new 
Image  . . . making  a complete 
hash  of  it".  After  Michael 
Howard  — the  candidate  on 
whom  I pinned  my  hopes  of 
the  Tory  party's  total  disap- 
pearance — was  eliminated, 
from  the  contest,  I lost  all  in- 
terest in  the  competition  to 
lead  the  Conservatives  into 
their  next  election  defeat 
But  it  seemed  rude  to  switch 
off  before  the  end  of  the  mes- 
sage. It  concluded  with  an  ex- 
ample of  the  deterioration 


The  object  of  this 
ladfs  veneration 
was  Annie  Walker ; 
behind  the  bar  of 
the  Rovers  Return 


which  was  to  be  the  subject 
of  the  broadcast  j 

“They  Just  don’t  have  any 
characters  with  charisma . . . 
she  used  to  stand  there,  with- 
out a blonde  hair  out  of  place, 
and  absolutely  dominate : 
everybody  around  her.  A real 
star.”  1 assumed  that  I was  j 
listening  to  a description  of  j 


Margaret  Thatcher  behind 
the  despatch  box  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  the 
object  of  this  Channel  5 
lady’s  veneration  was  Annie 
Walker,  behind  the  bar  of  the 
Rovers  Return.  I had  identi- 
fied the  wrong  soap  opera. 
The  radio  broadcast  in  which 
1 was  invited  to  appear  was 
not  an  inquiry  into  Tory 
trauma  but  an  analysis  of 
Coronation  Street  crisis. 

Critics  of  my  confusion 
will  say  that  the  parallel  is 
not  exact,  and  I admit  that  on 
May  l fewer  people  voted  for 
the  Conservative  Party  than 
watched  the  saga  of  life  in 
Weatherfteld  the  next  day. 
Nor  is  more  sex  and  violence 

— Granada’s  prescription  for 
regaining  its  flagship  posi- 
tion on  the  crest  of  the  wave 

— likely  to  restore  Tory  for- 
tunes in  the  Shires.  But  the 
personalities  In  the  two 
stories  of  decline  are  remark- 
ably similar. 

Derek  Wilton — one  of  life's 
losers  who  always  blamed 
other  people  for  the  errors 
which  bis  weakness  guaran- 
teed — was  killed  off  in  the 
spring.  John  Major  will  be 
written  out  of  the  script  next 
week.  Does  the  future  lie  with 
old  Jack  Duckworth  (egg 
stains  on  tie,  beer  belly  and 


problems  over  VAT)  or  with 
one  of  the  young  hopefuls 
who  claim  to  attract  the  new 
generations  support  — say 
Alan  McKenna,  a boring  non- 
entity until  he  was  brought  to 
life  by  his  unexpected  engage- 
ment One  thing  seems  dear: 
nobody  with  the  slightest 
understanding  of  popular 
opinion  thinks  that  the  hope 
ctf  recovery  lies  with  Roy 
Cropper,  - the  weird 
intelLectuaL 

The  real  problem  for  Coro- 
nation Street  is  that,  having 
had  a clear  run  for  so  long,  it 
suddenly  had  to  face  competi- 
tion from  what,  in  the  old 
days  of  radio,  we  called  “the  ! 
side”.  It  is  now  oon- 
by  a ruthless  rival 
which  has  employed  all  the 
techniques  of  audience 
research  to  make  sure  that  it 
provides  a saleable  commod- 
ity. That  may  offend  the  pur- 
ists.  But  in  television,  as  in 
politics,  it  is  hard  to  argue 
with  success.  In  both  trades, 
the  realists  will  repeat  the 
I same  message.  There  is  no 
point  in  having  the  best  pro- 
j gramme  in  the  world  If 
“does  not  attract  viewers  or 
, voters. 

Readers  who  thought  for  a 
mtetakoi  moment  that  I was 
attempting  to  portray  New 


Labour  as  the  EastEnders  of 
politics,  will  — if  they  con- 1 
aider  that  idea  with  care  — 
realise  how  farcical  such  a 
suggestion  is.  Who  would  be 
the  Cabinet’s  Grant  Mitchell 
— superficially  brutal  but 
fundamentally  sensitive  and 
easily  hurt?  And  I would  not 
dare  to  nominate  a right  hon- 
ourable lady  who  could  be 
compared  with  the  winsome 
but  totally  boneheaded 
Bianca  Butcher.  Admittedly, 
In  both  programme  and  party, 
we  hear  far  too  much  about 


Derek  Wilton  was 
killed  off  in  the 
spring.  John  Major 
will  be  written 
out  next  week 


the  market.  Sanjay’s  drapery 
stall  and  Mark’s  fruit  and  veg- 
etable barrow  have  a closer 
connection  with  economic 
reality  than  fears  that  the 
Social  Chapter  will  price  Brit- 
ain out  of  necessary  .exports. 
But  to  give  the  whole  ps^allel 
credibility,  the  Queen  Vic 
would  have  to  become  a wine 


bar.  One  comparison  is,  how- 
ever, Irresistible.  What  wor- 
ries me  is  not  that  a single 
party  has  become  sadly  remi- 
niscent of  a particular  pro- 
gramme but  that  politics  is  In- 
creasingly indistinguishable 
from  soap  operas  in  general:': 
That  Idea  was  confirmed  to 
me  last  week  by  a young  Con- 
servative Member  of  Parlia- 
ment who  went  out  of  his  way 
to  extol  the  virtues  of  what  he 
described  as  “modern  politi- 
cal techniques".  I respect  his 
anonymity  for  no  bettef 
reason  than  failure  to  remem- 
ber his  name.  Before  a public 
performance  In-  which  we 
both  took  part,  he  was  anx- 
ious to  make  his  views  dear 
to  anyone  who  would  listen. 
He  was  supporting  William 
Hague  for  the  Conservative 
leadership  because,  having 
discussed  the  party's  future 
with  Kenneth.  Clarke,  he 
feared  that  the  ex  chancellor 
remained  contemptuous  or 
image  building,  photo  oppor- 
tunities and  soundbites,  the 
Haguite  had  absolutely  not- 
ing to  say  about  the  rival  can- 
didates’ Ideas.  His  concern 
was  presentation,  not  ww* 
was  to  be  presented.  No  busi- 
ness like  show  business. 
There  is  now.  It  Is  called 
politics. 
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Rome  Diary 


John  Hooper 


Ai 


S IP  overnight,  they 
appeared:  hundreds  of 
k posters  In  student 
colours,  funded  by  Silvio 
Berlusconi's  Forza  Italia 

party  and  warning  of  an 

“attack  on  the  rights  of  the 
Romans”. 

The  threat  was  an  alleged 
plan  by  the  May  or,  a Oreen. 
to  extend  clamping  to 
motorini.  Now,  this  really 
would  be  playing  with  fire. 
The  motorini— scooters 

and  mopeds — are  to  Rome 

what  the  apes  are  to  Gibral- 
tar. They  are  a symbol  of 
the  city — and,  as  such,  they 
are  inviolate. 

"I  can  tell  you  categorl 
cally  there  is  absolutely  no 
truth  in  this  claim,’’ said  a 
council  spokeswoman.  She 
sounded  very  rattled.  This 
Is  election  year  In  Rome, 

and  the  mere  suggestion 
that  motorini  users  might 
have  to  obey  the  law  could 
lead  to  defeat  for  her  boss. 

Rome  has  Its  buses  and 
trams,  of  course.  But  you 
swelter  In  them  in  the  long 
summer.  And  this  is  the 
only  major  capital  in  West- 
ern Europe  without  a 
proper  underground  ser- 
vice. There  are  a couple  of 

lines,  but  it  seems  that 
every  time  they  try  to  bore  a 
third  they  discover  so  much 
archaeology  they  have  to 
give  up.  The  point  is  made 
in  Fellini’s  “Roma”  in  the 
scene  where  tunnellers 
break  into  a ftdly  preserved 
classical  villa. 

The  film  also  depicts  the 
kind  of  traffic  jam  that 
threatened  to  torn  life  in 
the  city  into  a nightmare  be- 
fore the  council  started  en- 
couraging the  citizenry  to 
give  up  four  wheels  for  two. 

The  way  to  encourage 
Italians  to  do  anything  is  to 
persuade  them  that  there 
aren’t  any  rules  attached. 

Or,  even  better,  that  there 
ore  rules  attached,  which 
they  are  free  to  break. 

Not  long  ago,  there  was  a 
series  of  adverts  for  a spirits 
company  in  which  the  Idea 
was  to  identify  the  product 
with  various  Italian  cities. 
The  image  chosen  to  say 
“Rome”  was  not  the  Colos- 
seum or  the  Pantheon,  but  a 
motorino — illegally  parked 
on  a pavement. 

For  the  muncipal  police, 
who  control  the  traffic  and 
are  answerable  to  a mayor 
who  faces  re-election  once 
every  four  years,  the 
motorini  are  simply  invisi- 
ble. They  can  be  ridden  the 
wrong  way  down  a one-way 
street,  over  a zebra  crossing 
packed  with  pedestrians, 
and  through  red  lights. 

It  is  the  right  of  the 
motorini- borne  not  to  be 
halted  — foranythlng.  So.  if 
the  rest  of  the  traffic  stops 
because,  say , a tree  has 
fallen  across  the  road,  or  a 
lion  has  escaped  from  the 
zoo.  or  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  escort 
are  going  past,  motormi  do 
not  stop,  first,  their  riders  ‘ 
prize  their  way  through 
what  gaps  exist,  scraping 
the  sides  ofthe  other  vehi- 
cles and  bending  their  wing 
mirrors.  When  they  can  go 
no  further  they  pause,  buzz- 
ing like  vexed  hornets.  ‘ 

But  if  the  delay  is  intoler- 
able — like  five  seconds — 
one  ofthe  riders  will  mount 
the  pavement.  And  then 
they  all  follow  one  by  one, 
scattering  pedestrians  like 
Russian  peasants  before  the 
Cossack  cavalry. 


Who  knows  what 
Hague  believes? 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Commentary 


Preston 


Fi 


TRST  the  policemen 
start  to  look  young. 
Then  the  school- 
masters. One  day,  as 
life  dribbles  by,  you  see  a 
Judge  with  his  wig  off:  And 
the  Judges  look  young  too. 
There’s  an  election.  Noyr  the 
Prime  Minister  looks  young. 
It  is  ‘the  natural,  accreting 
pattern  of  normality  of 
course.  But  sometimes  nor- 
mality needs  a kick  on  the 
knee.  Ken  Clarke  is  old 
enough  to  be  William  Hague’s 
father.  Yet  if  Ken  keeled  over 
in  the  saloon  bar  tomorrow, 
his  obituarists  would  yack  on 
about  a career  cut  tragically 
short  So  age  is  an  issue. 

A few  more  forests  have 
died  over  the  weekend  to 
bring  us  every  Jot  and  tittle  of 
the  Hague  story  thus  far. 
True  ecological  disaster: 
perished  in  vain.  There 
though,  still  be  hackio- 
grapbers  poised,  on  Thursday 
evening,  to  turn  round  the 
first  authorised  biography  of 
the  boyish  wonder,  this  Ken- 
neth Branagh  of  Whitehall. 


But  where  is  the  fascination 
in  knowing  more  about  some- 
one who  has  done  nothing 
and  achieved  nothing  yet? 
Whose  career,  on  the  record, 
is  merely  a long  list  of  Welsh 
Office  statements  welcoming 
Korean  and  Japanese  compa- 
nies to  the  Principality — and 
thanking  the  Commission  in 


Brussels  for  their  latest  hand- 
outs? 

Consider,  contrapun  tally, 
the  Conservative  stance  on 
MPs’  outside  interests.  They 
do  not  agree  with  Sir  Gordon 
Downey.  They  value  experi- 
ence beyond  the  walls  of 
Westminster  and  the  expert- 
ise it  helps  them  bring  inside 


up  toy  soldiers  when  he  was 
12  and  started  watching  party 
broadcasts.  His  ISth-blrthday 
present  from  mum  was  a Tory 
membership  card.  He  made  a 
Shirley  Temple  of  a speech  20 
years  ago  at  a party  confer- 
ence, Lavishing  oleaginous 
tributes  on  Mrs  Thatcher, 
was  famous  for  15  minutes. 

The  curious  souffle  gets  a 
little  more  cheese  at  Oxford, 
to  be  sure.  President  of  the 
University  Conservative 
Association,  President  of  the 
Union.  It  sounds  imposing 
enough  — nntu  you  remem- 
ber that  these  are  twenty- 
nothings  playing  political  toy 
soldiers  again.  The  great  Con- 


toe  marketing  department  at 
ShelL  It  did  for  Hague.  You 
may  not  have  heard  much 
about  the  Shell  stop.  That’s 
because  it  didn't  last  long. 
The  Hague  reputation  hangs 
on  what  came  next,  on  his 
time  with  McKlnsey  and  Co. 
the  American  management 
consultants  who  seemed 
briefly  (for  a while  in  the  mid- 
80s)  to  be  the  imported  man- 
agers of  every  British  institu- 
tion fallen  on  decrepit  times. 
We're  told  he  was  brilliant  at 
it  We’re  told  he  could  have 
become  a partner  if  he’d 
stayed,  a millionaire  of  a 
guru. 

But  hang  about  Mr  Hague 
was  a McKlnsey  man  for  a 
bare  flve  years.  He  left  when 
he  was  27.  He’d  never  man- 
aged anything  apart  Irora  uni- 
versity  elections:  he  gave 
those  who  did  manage  the 
benefit  of  his  vast  experience. 
It  was  the  nearest  Conserva- 
tive thing  to  a desk  with  Uni- 
son or  the  TGWU  around. 

There  are  no  fixed  rules 
about  age  in  politics.  Amer- 
ica, which  allegedly  worships 
youth,  elected  Ronald  Reagan 
twice  and  still  reveres  Jesse 
Helms  and  Strom  Thurmond. 


What  has  William  Hague  actually  done?  He  gave  up  toy  soldiers 
when  he  was  12  and  started  watching  party  broadcasts 


the  Chamber.  They  have  (hi 
principle,  if  not  always  brown 
envelopes)  a point  Politics 
isn’t  a settled  box,  a subject 
unto  itself. 

One  of  Labour’s  least  heart- 
ening attributes  is  the  throng 
on  its  benches  who  have 
moved  from  student  politics 
to  a trade  onion  research  Job 
to  Parliament  without  a «nifr 
of  a different  world.  Yet  now, 
junking  all  past  and  present 
arguments  in  a spasm  of  am- 
nesia, the  Tories  have  a done 
of  their  own. 

What  has  William  Hagna 
done,  actually  dene?  He  gave 


servative  Association  Presi- 
dent in  my  (earlier)  day  was 
Phillip  Whitehead:  who  than 
made  a gritty  career  in  the 
Labour  Party.  One  fiery  Lib- 
eral was  Paul  Foot:  who 
moved,  as  they  say. 
elsewhere. 

And  the  Union  itself  is 
mare  febrile  even  than  that  It 
is  a mannered  debating  shop 
with  added  showbusiness.  It 
is  about  facility  of  argument 
It  is  style  far  beyond  sub- 
stance, toe  conjunction  of  pre- 
cocity and  verbosity.  Presi- 
dent? A nice  line  your  CV. 
Might  get  you  a first  Job  in 


Asia  is  the  economic  tiger 
where  power  begins  at  GO  and 
stretches  25  years  from  there 
in  a mist  of  wisdom.  Europe 
may  be  out  of  touch  with  Kohl 
and  Chirac  but  Jospin,  at  58, 
is  hardly  a juvenile  thruster. 

It  isn’t  how  old  you  are.  it’s 
what  you  believe  and  whether 
it  can  get  you  elected.  Is  that, 
perversely,  an  argument  for 
William  Hague?  it  could  be. 
Ageism  is  a two-way  street 
But  after  diligent  Inquiry,  I 
have  no  real  idea  what  he  be- 
lieves. Seven  weeks  ago,  with- 
out a cheep,  he  was  sitting  in 
a Tory  Cabinet  which  had  a 


line  on  Europe.  Now  that’s 
history  and  William  is  speed 
ing  ever  faster  in  a contrary 
direction.  EMU  in  the  next 
five  years?  No.  The  next  10 
years?  Er.  no.  Never,  ever? 
Yesterday  he  was  even 
grandly  promising  to  un 
scramble  any  binding  treaty 
Labour  may  sign.  Such  infer 
rogations,  admittedly,  verge 
on  the  bathetic.  The  Daily 
Telegraph  is  currently 
fbamng  over  a Hague  admis- 
sion that  “the  present  House 
of  Lards  can  no  longer  be  de- 
fended". But  that  was  in  1978. 
He  was  17  at  the  time.  His 
squittily  shifting  views  on 
Europe,  by  contrast  are  less 
than  a week  old.  “As  1 have 
consistently  argued  for  the 
last  six  days . . .*’ 

The  difficulty  Is  a precise 
one.  Young  politicians  who 
change  their  minds  as  they  go 
along,  as  they  learn,  are  to  be 
embraced.  Tony  Blair  has 
changed  his  mind  about 
Europe  and  CND  over  the  last 
decade-and-a-half.  Agreed 
with  or  not.  that’s  a thinking 
process.  But  there's  an  odd 
sense,  as  you  watch  William 
Hague  in  action,  that  the  pro- 
cess is  petrified.  He’s  mana- 
cling himself,  pledge  by 
pledge,  to  a position  which  is 
about  getting  enough  Michael 
Howard  votes  on  Thursday  — 
but  which,  thereafter,  cannot 
he  changed.  Not  now.  Not  in 
the  next  millennium,  with 
British  industry  banging  on 
his  door.  Hague  still  drifts 
somewhere  between  his 
schoolboy  essays  and  one  of 
those  Oxford  debates  where 
he  could  speak  on  either  side. 
He  has  been  a professional 
politician  since  he  was  12.  He 
can  be  no  other. 

He  is  not  “another  John 
Major”.  John  Major  had  guns 
to  stick  to.  But  what  sticks  to 
Just  William?  Scream  and 
scream  until  you’re  sick  — 
and  hell  give  you  a humbug. 
No  wonder  the  big  daddy  in 
the  saloon  bar  is  looking  con- 
comitantly nauseous. 


PERHAPS  everyone  in 
Rome  would  own  a mo- 
torino  if  there  were 
not  two  serious  dangers. 
The  first  is  that  you  could 
fare  una  bruttafigura — ie 
look  less  than  your  best 
For  example,  wearing  a het- 
met  could  muss  up  your . 
hair,  bntnot  wearing  one 
could  mean  it  got  blown  out 
ofplace.  The  way  round  this 
problem  is  to  buy  one  of 
those  close-fitting  US  Navy 
caps  with  an  adjustable 
strap  at  the  back.  It  doesn’t 
offer  the  slightest  protec- 
tion, but  there’s  a neat  little 
gap  over  the  strap  through 
which  the  girls — and  some 
ofthe  boys — can  put  their 
ponytails. 

The  other  danger,  given 
that  yon  are  riding  around . 
unprotected  without  any 
regard  to  the  law,  is  that  of 
violent  death.  Or  at  least 
serious  Injury.  ■ 

Every  one  X know  who  has 

a motorino  has  the  scars  to 
prove  it.  Last  week,  there 
was  an  article  on  an  inside 
page  of  one  ofthe  Rome 
papery  illustrated  by  the 
standard  picture  of  police 
standing  around  an  over- 
turned scooter:  Xt  looked 
like  the  end  of  a boarhirat. 
The  article  was  entitled  “A 
normal  day  of  heat  and  traf- 
fic”. In  the  last  paragraph, 
ft  gave  the  totaliumiberof 
accidents  that  day.  most  of. 
them  involving  motorini. 
There  had  been  140. 


Michael  White  warns  of  the  dangers  of  Prince  Charles  appearing  to  become 
I. too  chummy  with  Tony  Blair:  previous  such  relationships  ended  in  tears 

Perilous  partnership 
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EGEND  has  It  that 
when  Prince  Charles 
was  a student  at 
Cambridge  he  asked 
Ihis  mentor  and  Mas- 
ter at  Trinity  College,  Rab 
Butler,  if  it  would  be  all  right 
if  he  joined  toe  university 
Labour  C3ub.  The  Tory  ex- 
deputy prime  minister  had 
gently  to  explain  that  proba- 
bly it  would  not  True  or  not. 
the  incident  highlights  a 
strain  of  high-minded  politi- 
cal naivety  in  the  heir  to  the 
throne  which  has  seen  him 
irritate  natural  allies  such  as 
traditional  Anglicans  (with 
hi«  multi-faith  talk)  and  fel- 
low-Greens  {fox-hunting  and 
that  habit  erf  taking  gas-guz- 
zling cars  on  foreign  trips). 

It  resurfaced  again  yester- 
day in  “Charles  JofaBJSto.tr  in 
Schools  Crusade"  headlines 
and  “Charles  and  Blair  in 
Partnership  Pact”  talk  about 
the  welfare-to-work  pro- 
gramme. What  on  earth  does 
the  Prince  think  he  is  doing? 
As  every  schoolboy  no  longer 
knows  (the  Prince  is  as  sniffy 
as  the  average  Dally  Mail  ex- 
ecutive about  “trendy”  teach- 
ing methods)  toe  Crown  is 
meant  to  be  above  party.  That 
is  the:  whole.-  increasingly  ten- 
uous point-  erf  keeping  the 
House  of  Windsor  in  the  man- 
ner to  which  they  have  -be- 
come accustomed. 

What  is  mwe,  whenever  the 

royal  family  plays  footsie 
with  one  of  our  pities, 
it  ends  in  tears.  In  the  18th 
century  Princes  of  Wales  plot- 
ted against  their  fathers  with 
, the  Opposition,  thus  the 
■ future  George  IV  with  Charles 
James  Fox,  the  socalled  Han- 
overian Reversionary  Inter- 
est In  the  19th  Queen  Vic- 
toria sacked  Feel  (1841)  and 


was  notorious  partial  to  that 
old  smoothie,  Benjamin  Dis- 
raeli (toe  prickly  alternative 
was  Gladstone).  In  our  own 
century  the  golden  Prince  of 
Wales  (“the  last  King  of  Eng- 
land” as  his  father  used  to  call 
him)  flirted  with  the  dictators 
(hi»  remark  that  “something 
must  be  done”  about  mass 
unemployment  was  shared  by 
Oswald  Moseley,  but  also  by 
the  left).  No  wonder  Baldwin 
put  the  skids  under  him  when 
be  refused  to  abandon  Mrs 
Simpson,  the  Camilla  Parker- 
Bowles  of  her  day,  albeit 
chauffeur-driven. 

What  with  all  toe  manifest 
domestic  typings  of  the  Royal 
Family  and  a significant 
growth  in  public  indifference 
— far  more  dangerous  than 


the  polls.  He  has  a delightful, 
telegenic  young  family,  a suc- 
cessful working  wife  to  whom 
he  is  stffl  happily  married, 
despite  toe  privations  of  her 
upbringing  and  the  pressures 
of  public  life,  as  the  tabloids 
have  maliciously  noted.  Some 
royal-watchers  feel  it  will 
take  the  tabloid  heat  off  the 
Windsors.  But  not  when  they 
mischievously  talk  of  the 
Blairs  as  “first  family"  and 
then  report  that  the  other  first 
family  at  the  other  end  of  The 
Mail  is  less  than  happy  with 
such  chatter. 

Sooner  or  later  (later  if  the 
Tories  carry  on  as  they  are 
currently  doing),  the  Blairtte 
honeymoon  will  end.  The 
pace  of  unwelcome  events  and 
the  fickle  habits-  of  modern 


BBC1.  According  to  yester- 
day’s Sunday  Times,  Peter 
Mandelson  said  jokingly: 
"You  are  a secret  Biairite,”  to 
which  the  Prince  replied:  “I 
gather  Mr  Blair  is  a secret 
me.”  Needless  to  say  It  is 
more  complicated  than  that 
The  Prince's  Trust  has  done 
serious  work  for  20  years 
among  toe  young  unemployed 
ariri  unskiTIpri  of  the  inner 

cities:  10,000  businesses  nur- 
tured, 47,000  people  trained  or 
given  small  grants;  up  to 
60,000  jobs  created  In  the  past 
decade.  That  is  the  record 
Prince  Charles  himself 
claimed  yesterday.  It  sounds 


New  Labour-lsh  and  it  Is.  He 
highlighted  their  shared 
agenda  in  this  field  In  a letter 
to  Mr  Blair  last  month:  David 


There  is  not  much  Labour  deference  towards  the  royal  soap 
opera,  and  one  can  imagine  a future  cabinet  coolly 
deciding  (after  extensive  polling)  that  its  day  was  done 


niche  republicanism  — they 
can  surely  do  without  politi- 
cal trouble.  Didn’t  they  teach 
toe  lad  any  history  at  Cam- 
bridge? It  Is  not  simply  that  it 
is  unwise  to  mlxit  with  politi- 
cians. Uncontroverslal  to  a 
narf^iepwc  fault,  the  Queen  is 
wiser  tb?m  her  father  in  this 
respect  , he  was  a Chamber- 
fainite  appeaser  before  restor- 
ing his  public  reputation  by 
staying  in  London  during  the 
Blitz.  It  is,  surely,  particu- 
larly dangerous  to  mix  it  with 
+Wa  Government  which  has 
so  much  going  for  it  already, 
but  must  eventually  go 
wrong. 

Tony  Blair  has  a majority  <rf 
179.  He  is  hugely  popular  in 


electorates  will  ensure  that 
the  Prime  Minister  curtails 

his  new  Q ft  A sessions- with 
lynch -parties  of  voters  in 
Worcester. 

Does  Prince  Charles  really 
want  to  be  In  a “partnership 
pact"  when  that  happens? 
When  the  Government  puts 
UP  taxes  and  fails  to  curb 
crime,  creates  a (soon  unpop- 
ular?) Scottish  assembly  or 
gives  away  a fresh  sliver  of 
sovereignty  to  Brussels?  Of 
course  not  The  public  1$  al- 
ready accustomed  to  toe  no- 
tion that  he  is  doset-New 
Labour.  Michael  Kitchen  fam- 
ously portrayed  him  as  such 
in  the  last  Michael  Dobbs 
thriller.  To  Hay  The  King,  on 


Blunketfs  Citizen’s  Service 
also  gets  royal  approval.  It  is 
a significant,  albeit  limited 
overlap. 

But  toe  hereditary  Prince  of 
Wales's  Tory  views  on  reform 
ofthe  hereditary  Lords  do  not 
chime  with  Jack  Straw's 

quasi-republican  leanings  or 
his  anti-gun  campaign  (an- 
other wholesome  difference 
with  toe  Blair  kids:  fewer 
shotguns  at  home).  He  is  cot 
as  fiscally  austere  as  Gordon 
Brown.  Faced  with  constitu- 
tional upheaval  it  is  safe  to 
assume  he  is  even  more  com- 
mitted to  the  Union  with  Ul- 
ster than  Mo  Mowlam,  who 
(you  may  recall)  wanted  Buck 
House  pulled  down  and 


rebuilt  by  a decent  architect 
The  newiy-enobled  Lord  Rich- 
ard Rogers  would  be  brilliant 
Alas,  he  is  not  toe  Prince’s 
kind  of  brickie. 

What  seems  to  have  hap- 
pened this  weekend  is  that  the 
periodic  royal  inclination  to 
be  an  “active  prince”  in  toe 
modernising  manner  or 
Prince  Albert  (who  annoyed 
people  too)  led  him  to  do  last 
night's  BBCl  interview  with 
David  Frost  Here  be  ex- 
pressed his  predictable  line 
on  educational  standards,  ill- 
advised  from  someone  whose 
knowledge  of  state  education 
is  limited,  as  Ken  Livingstone 
briskly  pointed  out  The  ac- 
companying spin  in  the  mid- 
market  media.  Sunday  Times, 
Mail  on  Sunday  etc.  will  have 
gone  further  than  he  probably 
wanted  to  go  in  the  headline- 
generating  business.  Doubt- 
less, the  partnership  stuff  will 
be  hosed  down. 

It  Is  important  to  stress  the 
palace  is  behind  it  not  Down- 
ing Street  Blair  wants  good 
relations  with  the  Royal  Fam- 
ily, hut  as  with  most  institu- 
tions, he  has  a fashionably 
detached  attitude  towards  it 
There  is  not  much  Labour 
deference  towards  what  has 
become  the  royal  soap  opera 
and  one  can  imagine  a future 
cabinet  coolly  deciding  (after 
extensive  polling)  that  its  day 
was  done.  Bad  for  the  national 
brand  image  abroad,  bad  for 
family  values  at  home. 

It  is  worth  noting  last 
week’s  Sun  report  that  the 
Queen  had  invited  the  Blah- 
kids  to  Balmoral  .this  summer 
with  Wills  and  Harry.  The 
ultimate  photoop,  yet  the 
Blairs  turned  the  Queen 
down.  Not  as  politically  naive 
as  some. 


A teacher  gets 
the  sack  - 

‘voluntarily’ 


Paul  Foot 


OR  20  years  Chris  Ryan 
has  taught  further  edu 
cation  students  in  one 
of  the  country's  most  de- 
prived areas.  He  is  good  at  bis 
job.  Southwark  College  au- 
thorities recently  described 
him  as  “a  competent  and 
respected  senior  lecturer”.  He 
wants  to  go  on  teaching,  but 
he  can't  In  February.  I 
senior  lecturers  at  the  college 
were  offered  posts  as  “pro- 
gramme managers”.  Though 
the  new  contract  brought 
higher  pay.  eight  lecturers 
reckoned  they  would  have  to 
spend  far  more  time  “manag- 
ing” and  Tar  less  time  teach- 
ing. They  were  specially  wor 
ried  that  they  would  have  to 
“manage”  colleagues  brought 
in  from  private  agencies 
which  hire  out  lecturers  on 
temporary  contracts  without 
rights  to  sick  pay.  pensions  or 
holidays.  The  eight  politely 
declined  the  promotion.  What 
followed  would  have  fitted 
well  into  Orwell’s  1984.  They 
were  “interviewed”  in  their 
absence.  “1  think  they  inler 
viewed  my  file,”  says  Chris 
Ryan.  They  all  got  toe  job 
they  didn't  want,  and  turned 
it  down. 

On  May  16  all  eight  were 
visited  at  home  by  a courier 
with  a letter  from  toe  college 
principal,  Dorothy  Jones, 
which  opened  with  a memora- 
ble sentence:  “On  February 
28,  1997  I wrote  to  you  invit- 
ing you  to  transfer  volun- 
tarily to  the  professional  con 
tract  and  warning  you  that 
you  would  be  dismissed  if  you 
were  not  willing  to  do  so.” 
The  irony  in  the  words  “in- 
vited” and  “voluntarily”  in 
this  context  appears  to  have 
been  lost  on  the  principal 
The  letter  ended  with  a 


Chris  Ryan  can 
now  be  found 
on  a lively 
strike-picket  line 
outside  Southwark 
College 


simple  message.  You’re  fired 
— but  if  you  sign  toe  contract 
by  next  Monday,  you  can 
have  your  job  back.  Seven  of 
the  lecturers  signed.  Chris 
Ryan  didn’t.  “I'm  afraid  I just 
can’t  sign  something  I don’t 
agree  with,”  he  says.  He  was 
sacked.  When  he  appealed, 
the  appeals  panel  concluded: 
“Mr  Ryan  is  a man  for  whom 
conscientious  objection  mat- 
ters. Unfortunately ...  it  is 
this  conscientious  objection 
which  has  led  directly  to  his 
dismissal."  The  appeal  was 
dismissed. 

Chris  Ryan  can  now  be 
found  on  a lively  picket  line 
outside  the  college.  Eight 
weeks  ago  lecturers  at  South- 
wark balloted  94-45  to  strike 
against  proposed  sackings 
and  the  casualisation  of  part- 
time  staff.  After  three  days  of 
fruitless  negotiations  last 
week,  a packed  meeting  of 
lecturers  voted  98-1  to  con- 
tinue the  strike,  and  to  hold 
another  strike  ballot  The 


strike  at  Southwark  is  a cou- 
rageous stand  against  the  in- 
terminable cuts  and  sackings 
which  followed  the  “incorpo- 
ration” (privatisation)  of  FE 
colleges  in  1993.  Kate  Heas- 
man.  last  year’s  president  or 
NATFHE.  the  college  lectur- 
ers’ union,  described  the 
result  as  "a  system  domi- 
nated by  dosed  governance, 
driven  entirely  by  financial 
considerations,  ronlmninaied 
by  sleaze  and  characterised 
by  wasteful  and  inappropri- 
ate competitiveness”. 

The  FE  college  principals 
imposing  these  cute  and  sack- 
ings are  not  usually  paid-up 
Tories.  They  complain  that 
they  are  forced  to  sack  and 
cut  by  the  laws  of  the  former 
government.  The  argument, 
which  anyway  derives  from 
the  familiar  “only  obeying 
orders”  excuse,  overlooks  toe 
fact  that  the  Tory  government 
has  gone,  and  that  the  policies 
of  its  placemen  on  the  further 
education  funding  council,  if 
not  the  council  itself,  should 
now  be  in  jeopardy.  When 
Southwark  College  lecturers 


They  were 
cheered  by  a visit 
and  a strong 
speech  by 
the  local  MP, 
Harriet  Harman 


were  preparing  for  a similar 
dispute  two  years  ago.  they 
were  cheered  by  a visit  and  a 
strong  speech  against  tbe 
“marketisation  of  education" 
by  the  local  MP.  Harriet  Har- 
man. Before  the  grim  spiral  of 
gloom  and  fear  in  these  col- 
leges throughout  toe  country' 
makes  serious  teaching  im- 
possible. the  new  government 
should  take  urgent  steps  to 
reverse  it 

PC  STEPHEN  DUNSDON 
goes  back  to  work  for  the 
Metropolitan  police  today 
after  a long  absence.  This 
news  annoys  a London 
postwoman.  Carolyn  Vergu- 
son.  In  May  1995  she  was 
driving  to  work  with  two  of 
her  mates  when  her  car  was 
hit  from  behind.  The  passen- 
ger in  the  other  car  leapt  out, 
shouting  that  he  was  a police 
officer. 

After  an  angry  outburst,  he 
got  back  Into  his  car.  "I 
tapped  on  his  window  be- 
cause 1 wanted  to  see  his 
badge”,  says  Carolyn.  “The 
man  swung  his  door  open, 
smashing  into  my  arm.  1 had 
to  be  taken  to  hospital  for 
treatment." 

In  September  last  year  at 
Southwark  Crown  Court  PC 
Dunsdon  was  found  guilty  of 
causing  actual  bodily  harm. 
Judge  Butler  told  him  he  es- 
caped a prison  sentence  "by  a 
hair’s  breadth”.  The  judge 
went  on:  “This  assault  will 
lead  to  your  dismissal  from 
the  force.”  Not  so,  however.  A 
disciplinary  hearing  In  April 
reprimanded  PC  Dunsdon. 
but  he  stays  a police  officer. 
Scotland  Yard  tell  me  he  will 
not  be  going  back  to  bis  old 
job  — in  the  Royal  and  Diplo- 
matic Protection  Squad 
where  he  used  to  guard  the 
Queen’s  bedroom.  Nor  will  he 
be  armed. 

Asked  if  it  was  right  that 
serving  police  officers  con- 
victed of  “road  rage”  assault 
should  stay  in  their  job,  a 
spokeswoman  said:  “We 
wouldn't  really’  like  to  com- 
ment." Carolyn  Verguson  is 
not  so  shy. 
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THE  Nigerian  writer 
Amos  Tutuola,  wbo 
has  died  aged  77. 
was  the  author  of 
The  Palm-Wine 
Drinkard.  and  a spinner  of 
strange  and  ram  polling  fan- 
tasy. When  he  narrated  one  of 
his  own  stories  — such  as 
Dola  With  Her  Kolanut  Tree 
— his  expressive  hand  gestur- 
ing Impatiently,  miming  the 
words  he  had  such  difficulty 
in  articulating,  one  realised 
that  the  tales  seething  in  his 
mind  were  reality  to  him. 

He  was  born  in  Abeokuta  in 
Ogun  state  in  south-western 
Nigeria.  Like  almost  all  Nige- 
rian children,  he  was  brought 
up  on  “moonlight  tales”,  leg- 
ends and  fairy  stories  with  a 
moral,  told  by  his  mother  and 
aunt.  His  formal  education 
began  as  a 10-year-old  at  Sal- 
vation Army  SchooL  An  un- 
distinguished pupil,  he  es- 
caped at  holiday  time  to  his 
father's  farm  where  in  the 
evenings  he  and  a friend 
would  sit  in  the  darkness  and 
tell  one  another  ghost  stories, 


moral  tales  — any  narrative 
that  entertained. 

The  family  could  not  afford 
to  keep  Tutuola  at  school  so 
he  became  a house-boy  to  a 
government  clerk.  His  new 
master  enrolled  hbn  at  Ipose- 
Ake’s  Anglican  school'  at  the 
end  of  the  1930s,  and  later  at 
Lagos  High  SchooL  He  then 
trained  as  a blacksmith  »nrf 
got  a wartime  Job  at  a Nige- 
rian Royal  Air  Force  base. 

After  the  war  came  unem- 
ployment and  in  1948  a Job  as 
a messenger  with  the  labour 
department  in  Lagos.  But  he 
was  bored,  and  reverted  to 
the  almost  forgotten  child- 
hood habit  of  story-telling.  In 
the  absence  of  an  audience, 
he  wrote  the  tales  down  on 
scrap  paper. 

Initially.  Tutuola  >»»<1  no  in- 
tention of  trying  to  get  his 
work  published  but  after  com- 
pleting his  extraordinary  The 
Palm- Wine  Drinkard  — it 
took  him  48  hours  — he  saw  a 
newspaper  advertisement  for 
the  Untied  Society  for  Chris- 
tian Literature  and  sent  off 


the  manuscript.  Througb 
their  efforts  it  reached  Faber 
& Faber  and  was  published  in 
1952. 

Despite  the  book’s  interna- 
tional success  Tutuola  still 
wanted  to  be  a blacksmith  — 
he  also  worked  as  a clerk  and 
a storekeeper  — but  his  fail- 
ure to  find  employment  led  to 
hfm  writing  bis  second  book 
My  Life  in  the  Bush  of  Ghosts 
(1954).  Like  The  Palm  Wine 
Drinkard , the  first  draft  was 
written  In  two  days,  again, 
the  setting  was  the  Nigerian 
countryside,  and  again  the 
book  was  a success.  Both 
books  later  became  plays. 

Tutuola  went  on  to  write 
short  stories,  based  on  Nige- 
rian folklore,  which  were 
broadcast  by  the  BBC.  Five 
more  books  followed  in  which 
readers  entered  Into  his 
world  of  Illusion  and  fantasy. 
In  1958  Simbi  and  the  Satyr  of 
the  Dark  Feather  was  pub- 
lished, and  four  years  later 
Woman  of  the  Jungle.  In  1967 
came  AJayi  and  His  Inherited 
Poverty  and  in  1980  The  Witch 


Herbalist  of  the  Remote  Town. 
His  last  title  was  Rwptr 
Brawler  and  Slanderer  in 
1987. 

Tutuola  wrote  as  he  spoke, 
recreating  the  story-telling, 
the  folk  tale  and  myth,  with 
which  he  had  grown  up.  As  he- 
confessed,  he  more  than  half- 

believed  his  own  stories  — 
which  jarred  with  his  own 
strong  Christian  views.  The 
author  was  also  worried  that 
his  English  was  not  good 
enough  for  him  to  be  a “real 
writer”  — and  he  attended 
classes.  “I  am  not  telling  the' 
story  as  It  is  In  my  head  ah 
the  time."  he  observed.  “I 
cannot  speak  good  Eingiteh  for 
them  yet.”  The  reality  was  a 
unique  style,  a vehicle  for  the 
expression  of  his  work. 

For  many  years  Tutuola 
had  a larger  International  au- 
dience than  he  did  in  Nigeria. 
The  oral  Yoruba  tradition  on 
which  he  drew,  obsessed  with 
ghosts  both  quick  and  dead, 
was  initially  little  appreci- 
ated by  bis  fellow 
countrymen. 


Jam—.  Kataan  writes:  Nige-  , 

ria  is  one  of  the  most  danger- 1 
ous  of  all  countries  in  which  1 
to  be  a writer  yet  has  one  of  j 
the  most  vibrant  literatures. , 
Alongside  Achebe,  Soyinka. i 
Chinweizu,  Okri  and  the  late  | 
Saro-Wiwa,  the  name  of  Amos  j 
Tutuola  is  familiar  to  “un- ' 
countable”  English-language  j 
readers  throughout  the  world,  i 
The  contemporary  tradition  j 
of  which  he  was  at  the  heart  j 
of  Ls  in  direct  opposition  to 
assimilation.  It  has  endured 
the  horrors  of  imperialism 
and  at  the  depth  of  that  pit 
h?ig  clung  on,  and  moved  to 
find  a way  forwards.  Tutuola 
breathed  life  into  the  deaden- 
ing voice  of  the  coloniser,  the 
life  derives  from  the  rhythms 
and  speech  patterns  of  the  | 
languages  indigenous  to  his  : 
people  and  culture.  I 

I first  read  The  Palm  Wine  I 


Drinkard  in  the  early  1970s 
and  felt  an  immediate  kin- 
ship, as  when  I real  Sam 
Selvon's  Lonely  Londoners.  It 
isn't  surprising  that  this  kin- 
ship should  exist  between 
writers  engaged  in  similar 
formal  struggles.  What  Is  so 
striking  is  that  the  context 
should  remain  unfathomable 
to  the  mainstream  world  of 
English  literature. 

Tutuola's  achievement  was 
truly  masterful;  in  what  by 
most  accounts  is  a contradic- 
tion in  terms,  be  became  a 
tradition-bearer  In  an  alien 
language.  What  a formidable 
artist  he  was. 


< CWnua  Achob*  *****  A yOUnS 
Nigerian  woman  doing  a 
higher  degree  in  America 
said  to  me  when  I taught 
there  in  the  1970s.  “I  hear  you 
teach  Tutuola”.  It  was  not  a 
simple  statement;  her  accent 
was  heavy  with  accusation. 
We  discussed  the  matter  for  a 
white  and  It  became  quite 
clear  that  she  considered  The 
Palm-Wine  Drinkard  to  be 
childish  and  crude  and  cer- 
tainly not  the  kind  of  thing  a 
patriotic  Nigerian  should  be 
exporting  to  America. 

Back  in  Nigeria  a few  years 
later  I also  noticed  a certain 
condescension  among  my  stu- 


engage  the 

(j  •dueatet!  a&uftt  like'  __ .. 
selves.  They  could  not  m 
what  It  was  about.  • '• 

Of  course  TutuofcVjttt  «&, 
reals  - or  n lhwjao«.W: 
his  purpose,  **  engoodarf 
must  do.  But.  er  ybaty  who 
asks  what  tb*  story  is  Shoot 
can  hardly  l»m  reerihfcn. 
And  I suspect  that  any  who 
talk  about  TutwSa  one  mr 
another  are  yet  to  rtadhtfo.  1 
The  first  two  aoutencieto  - 
The  Pabn-Wtm  Drtpkapi 
us  clearly  enough  what  the 
story  is  about:  : . 

“I  was  a pabxHMM.  drin- 
kard since  I was  a boy  of  tab 
years  of  age.  I had  aa  other 
work  more  than  tn  drink  , 
palm-wine  In  my 
This  is  an  edited  extract  from 
an  essay  in  Achebt^mmtlnn: 
Hopes  and  Impediments  (fatm. 
emann.  I98& 


Amos  Tutuola,  writer,  t 
1920,  died  June  S,  199? 


■*'  • t ■>.;• ;; 

-vi'  : r •WV. 


Brendan  Murphy  Birthdays 


Brendan  Murphy . . . never  allowed  ambition  to  get  In  the  way  of  fun 


Sir  Dermot  Rena  Davis 


A Judge  for  empire 


SIR  Dermot  Rena  Davis, 
who  has  died  aged  68, 
was  one  of  the  last  of 
Britain's  colonial  judges. 

Born  in  the  White  High- 
lands of  Kenya  he  became 
head  boy  of  Nairobi’s  Prince 
of  Wales  Boarding  School  and 
read  law  at  Wadham  College, 1 
Oxford.  Called  to  the  Bar  in 
1953,  he  joined  Inner  Temple  , 
and  practised  in  Nairobi.  Dur- 
ing the  Mau-Mau  troubles  be 
joined  the  chambers  of  the 
Kenya  Attorney-General  be- 
fore becoming  a prosecutor. 
This  was  a time  before  there 
was  a reduction  in  the  colo- 1 
nial  legal  service  and  in  1962  | 
he  left  Kenya  to  become  Altar- , 


Jackdaw 


Save  the  male 

ONE  of  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  advances  in  clon- 
ing is-said  to  be  the  eventual 
removal  of  men  from  the  pro- 
duction loop.  I just  read  that 
Japanese  scientists  have . 
managed  to  induce  preg- 
nancy in  cows  by  chemical 
means,  without  using  sperm. 
And  because  they  use  only 
their  mother's  DNA,  the 
resulting  calves  are  always 
female.  You  can  see  where 
this  is  going-  Once  sperm  is 
no  longer  part  of  the  recipe, 
us  ft*nas  lose  our  significance 
as  the  sole  source  of  the 
major  ingredient  As  non- 
essential  staff,  men  will  be 


oey -General  of  the  Solomon 
islands  He  was  also  legal  ad- 
viser to  the  Western  Pacific 
High  Commission. 

In  1973  he  moved  to  the  New 
Hebrides  as  the  British  judge. 
One  reason  for  this  appoint- 
ment was  that  his  father1  was 
half- French  — the  other  half 
was  Irish  — and  Davis  was 
bilingual.  There  should  have 
been  three  judges  — one  Brit- 
ish, one  French  and  one  Span- 
ish, appointed  by  the  King  of 
Spain.  Since  there  was  then 
no  Spanish  King  there  was  no 

appointment,  and  the  French 
and  British  judges,  sitting 
together  in  the  judicial  robes 
of  their  respective  countries, 


phased  out,  and  will  eventu- 
ally become  extinct 
GQ  worries  about  the  future  of 
its  subscribers. 

Places  of  grace 

BY  finding  where  we  came 
from  we  have  a chance  to  dis- 
cover who  we  are.  In  England 
two  of  the  most  popular 
places  of  pilgrimage — Glas- 
tonbury and  Walsingbam — 
set  out  to  satisfy  that  primi- 
tive urge.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 

both  of  them  came  to  feme 
very  soon  after  Canterbury 
Cathedral  began  trading  on 
the  martyrdom  of  St  Thomas 
aBecket 

The  Benedictines  of  Glas- 
tonbury discovered  the  grave 
of  King  Arthur.  What  better 
draw  tor  root-seeking  pil- 
grimage? Centuries  before 
the  Somerset  levels  were 
tilled  by  Dutch  hydraulic  en- 
gineers, Glastonbury  Tor 
stood  out  as  a boundary  post 
between  Saxon  and  Celt  If 
from  that  miscegenation 
England  was  emerging, 
where  better  to  celebrate 
than  Glastonbury? 

The  Tablet  on  roots-seeking. 


shared  their  absent  col- 
league's salary.  Proceedings 
were  conducted  in  both  lan- 
guages with  interpreters,  and 
counsel  were  expeded  to  wear 
the  robes  of  their  own 
countries.  On  one  occasion  an 
Australian  barrister  appeared 
before  the  court  fully  rObed  to 
the  waist  but  wearing  shorts 
and  sandals  beneath  gown. 
No  comment  was  passed. 

In  1976  Davis  returned  to 
the  Solomon  islands  as  Chief 
Justice,  sitting  as  a judge  for 
the  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Tslandw 

as  weE  as  a member  of  the 
High  Court  of  the  Western 
Pacific  In  1978  he  became 
Chief  Justice  of  Tuvalu. 


Courtly  love 

IN  a game  where  partner 
swapping  is  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception,  tennis 
fans  used  to  be  able  to  rely  on 
a couple  of  top  doubles  teams 
to  tip  up  at  the  big  events  and 
lay  on  some  excellent  enter- 
tainment. but  is  seems  this 
year  even  the  constants  are 
set  on  being  inconsistent . . . 
To  many  tennis  fans,  a Wlm- 


Mmtiities 
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Fortean  Times . . . 100  up 


Climber  who  stayed  calm 


IN  THE  armoury  of  the 
modern  mountaineer, 
along  with  physical  endur- 
ance and  bloody-minded- 
ness,  the  ability  to  remain 
calm  is  obligatory.  Brendan 
Murphy,  who  has  died  aged  33 
in  an  avalanche  in  India  after 
one  of  the  most  remarkable 
efforts  In  British  mountain, 
eering  history,  had  all  three 
qualities  but  never  allowed 
his  ambition  or  drive  to  inter- 
vene in  the  more  serious  busi- 
ness of  having  fun  and  staying 
friends. 

Bom  in  Dublin,  he  grew  up 
in  Cornwall  and  then  London. 
He  began  to  take  a strong 
interest  in  climbing  at  Cam- 
bridge where  he  read  Engi- 
neering and  where  he  first 
met  two  climbing  partners 
who  would  have  a great  influ- 
ence on  his  life,  Robert  Dur- 
ian who  shared  his  first  Hima- 
layan expedition  to  Pakistan 
in  1985,  and  the  leading  female 
alpinist  Kate  Phillips  who 
later  became  his  partner. 

Brendan's  mnnntalngpHng 
progress  began  white  studying 
for  his  doctorate  at  Loughbor- 
ough  University.  There  be  met 
Jerry  Gore,  an  enthusiastic 
ex-Marine  who  .with  his 
equally  dedicated  friends  pro- 
vided impetus  for  Brendan’s 
climbing  career.  In  1989,  with 
Durran,  Brendan  climbed  the 
north  wall  of  the  Eiger  In 
winter,  finishing  in  atrocious 
conditions. 

While  climbing  the  Eiger  in 
winter  is  never  routine,  it  had 
been  done  before  — although 
not  by  an  Irishman.  However 
Divine  Providence,  a steep 
and  desperate  rock  line  on  the 
Eckpfieiler  Buttress  of  Mont 
Blanc,  was  still  considered 


A junior  judge  at  the  time 
' remembers  bim  as  having  all 
the  characteristics  of  a con- 
firmed bachelor,  apprehensive 
for  the  safety  of  his  collection 
of  One  furniture  when  his 
younger  colleague's  two  small 
children  ran  amok  on  a visit 
to  his  “amazingly  orderly” 
house.  He  was  Car  too  polite  to 
ask  them  to  be  brought  in 
check. 

In  1980  he  became  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Gibraltar  at  a time 
when  the  island  was  becoming 
a finanrfa]  centre  — and  less 
happily  achieving  eminence 
in  the  international  drug  and 
smuggling  trade. 

Davis  retired  In  1988,  but 
was  much  in  demand  for  part- 
time  work.  He  became  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Falkland 
Islands  and  an  Appeal  Court 
Judge  in  Gibraltar,  the  British 
Antarctic  Territory,  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  St  Helena 

He  was  a theatregoer  and,  as 


bledon  fortnight  without 
doubles  duo  Gigi  Frenandez 
and  Natasha  Zvereva  would 
be  like  queuing  im  for  hours 
to  see  kdlangananot  hearing 
Constant  Craving  or.  even 
worse,  freezing  your  tits  off 
without  being  entertained  by 
one  of  the  lovely  Australian 
Minogue  sisters  at  the  end  of 
the  day. 

Lesbian  lifestyle  magazine 
Dtoa  gives  an  alternative  per- 
spective on  Wimbledon. 

100  times 

WELCOME  to  the  News, 
Britain 's  first  Fortean  maga- 
zine. Many  people  are  under 
the  impression,  from  reading 
the  variety  of  Fortean  books 
currently  flooding  the  mar- 
ket, that  anomalous  and 
enigmatic  phenomena  are 
rare,  and  even  more  rarely 
reported.  But  this  magazine 
will  be  a testimony  to  the 
papers  being  as  ftui  of  the 
damned  stuff  as  they  were 
when  Fort  ruined  his  eyes  in 
the  British  Museum. 

He  was  quite  definite 
about  this  point  “I  never 
write  about  marvels.  The 


perhaps  the  hardest  route  in 
the  Western  Alps  when  Bren- 
dan «nd  the  blunt  and  ambi- 
tious New  Zealander  Dave 
Wills  made  the  first  winter 
ascent  to  the  summit  over  five 
days  at  Christmas  1992. 

But  it  was  in  the  brilliant 
other-world  of  the  Himalaya 
that  Brendan's  ability  reached 
its  full  expression.  Techni- 
cally gifted  and  with  an  innate 
mountain  sense,  he  eschewed 
the  freakish  sideshow  of  Ev- 
erest and  the  other  8.000-metre 
peaks  in  favour  of  long,  sus- 
tained and  difficult  routes  on 


one  occasion  he  drove  alone 
from  London  to  Fort  William 
and  Ben  Nevis,  walked  to  the 
foot  of  his  north-east  buttress, 
and  set  off  on  his  lime  climb 
up  the  routes  Astral  Highway 
and  Minus  One  — objectives 
which  would  be  the  lifetime 
ambition  for  most  good  climb- 
ers. with  a rope  and  a partner 
to  hold  it.  Friends  he  met  In 
the  pub  that  evening  asked 
him  what  he  had  done.  “Had  a 
good  day,”  was  the  reply.  la  a 
recent  interview  be  rated  the 
Cuifiin  Ridge  of  Skye  as  his 
best  climb  with  its  aesthetic 


Compared  to  the  commercial  slickness 
behind  many  expeditions,  the  cheerful 
amateurism  of  Brendan  was  a blessed  relief 


mmmtatna  the  public  had  not 
heard  at  He  also  preferred  to 
ciimh  in  what  he  felt  was  the 
purest  stria  possible  for  his 
ohjeefives- 

Such  rigorous  standards  in- 
evitably meant  failure.  In 
1991,  he  went  to  India  with 
Andy  Perkins  to  attempt  a 
desperate  new  route  on  Cerro 
Kistwar,  up  terrain  so  uni- 
formly steep  that  they  carried 
a platform  wife  them  to  sleep 
on.  After  15  days  of  slog,  short 
on  food,  wet,  cold  and  lashed 
by  spindrift  they  elected  to 
descend  despite  being  only  150 
metres  from  fee  summit,  find- 
ing fee  correct  balance  be- 
tween ambition  and  survival. 

There  were  successes  to 
compensate.  He  climbed  Ama 
Dablam  wife  Kate  Phillips 
and  never  lost  his  enthusiasm 
for  rock  and  Ice  climbing.  On 


| Ideal  of  “mountains,  sea,  sun- 
shine and  stars". 

Brendan  was  superbly  self- 
effacing.  In  1992  be  sent  me  a 
note  asking  if  1 could  put  a 
paragraph  in  a climbing  mag- 
azine I was  editing,  if  it  was 
not  too  much  trouble,  about  a 
forthcoming  expedition  he 
was  sharing  to  the  South 
Ridge  of  Gasherbrum  IV 
which  would  be  particularly 
expensive.  Compared  to  fee 
rammarcia?  slickness  behind 
many  modern  expeditions,  the 
cheerful  amateurism  of  Bren- 
dan and  his  friends  was  a 
blessed  relief 

On  fee  bill  be  was  deter- 
mined, long-suffhring  and  sup- 
portive and  revelled  In  diffi- 
culties he  would  term 
“character  building”.  Those 
wbo  climbed  wife  him  com- 
pared Brendan  to  the  British 


alpinist  from  the  late  19706 
Dick  Rensbaw,  who  shared 
Brendan’s  slight'  figure  and 
Celtic  good  looks.  Both  men 
worked  hard  to  help  their 
partner  in  circumstances 
when  self-preservation  seems 
completely  Justifiable. 

- Brendan’s  last  climb  illus- 
trated bis  abilities  to  the  ut- 
most Changabaig  is  one  of 
the  most  spectacular  moun- 
tains. in  fee  world  and  its 
north  lace  remained  one  of  the 
greatest  chaBengps.  Brendan 
and  Andy  Cave  endured  10 
days  of  bitter  cold,  poor 
weather  and  spindrift  and  stin 
managed  to  reach  fee  summit 
on  June  l despite  running  out 
of  food.  It  was  Brendan’s  best 
success  of  his  climbing  career. 

Close  behind  them  were 
Mick  Fowler  and  Steve  Sus- 
tad, who,  after  reaching  the 
top  of  the  vast  face,  fell  200  feet 
down  the  other  side  but 
stopped  in  soft  snow  before 
felling  fee  length  of  the  moun- 
tain to  certain  death.  The  two 
parties  Joined  forces  to  help 
the  injured  Sustad  descend. 

During  fee  long  trip  down, 
Fowler  shouted  up  to  his 
friends  feat  the  line  he  was  on 
was  too  steep  for  fee  Injured 
Sustad  to  manage.  Brendan 
didn't  hesitate.  Q bribing  to 
one  side  to  set  up  another 
abseil  rope  on  a more  gentle 
incline,  an  avalanche  sud- 
denly swept  down  and  carried 
him  for  at  least  500  metres. 
His  body  remains  on  the 
mountain. 

Ed  Dougin 

Brendan  Murphy,  climber,  bom 
August  24,  1963;  died  June  3, 
1997 


Lord  Aherdare,  chairman, 
the  Football  Trust,  78;  Lord 
Astor  of  Hover,  5);  EOeap 
Atkins,  actress.  63;  Jamea 
Bolam.  actor,  59;  Lt*Gen  Sir  _ 
Thomas  Boyd-Carpenter, 
chairman,  the  social  security 
advisory  board,  deputy  Chief 
of  the  Defence  Staff  GO;  Jatia ' 
Cole,  writer  and  agony  aunt 
41;  Howard  Flight,  Con- 
servative MP,  49;  Grant  Fox* 
New  Zealand  rugby  player, 

35:  Katharine  Graham,  pro- 
prietor, the  Washington  Post: 
80;  Tom  Graveney.  crick-  - 
eter,  70;  Professor  Harold 
Hanham,  vice-chancellor. 
Lancaster  University,  89;  - 
The  Rt  Rev  David  Kon- . 
stant,  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Leeds,  67;  Nell 
MacGregor,  director,  ; 
National  Gallery,  51;  Ian 
Matthew,  singer  and  song- 
writer, 51;  Enoch 
Powell,  former  Conserva- 
tive MP  and  cabinet  minister. 
85;  Sir  Ralph  Robins,  chair- . 
man,  Rolls-Royce,  65;  John  - 
Salthouse,  actor.  46;  Profes- 
sor Erich  Segal,  classical 
scholar  and  screenwriter,  60; 
Phyllis  Sellick,  concert  pia- 
nist, 86;  David  Whelton, 
managing  director,  the 
Phil  harmoqia  Orchestra.  43; 

[ Simon  Williams,  actor,  51. 
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Marriages 


CHOUOHUfmPMLUra.  On  Jim  TBi  « 
Curia.  Wo  Of  Arran.  Or  Robin  P ChowS- 
hury.  onhr  ton  at  Dr  and  Mm  J C ChowJ- 
Iwy  o!  Ktppw.  Load*.  la  Or  RKM  n 
PNUtpo.  second  daughter  of  Mr  and  Mrs  J 
8 PWBp*  0)  Upton-Or-Cbonur. 

■To  place  your  announcaneiH  Mophona 
OT71  m 4567  or  lax  DIM  TW  4129  batman 
Bam  ana  3pm  Mon-Prt 


with  many  barristers  who  are 
themselves  actors  manque,  he 
had  an  ahidrng  Interest  in  am- 
ateur dramatics.  Hfe  was  also  a 
keen  walker  but  perhaps  his 
greatest  Interest  was  classical 
music.  In  his  younger  days  he 
was  a very  clubbable  man, 
belonging  to  dubs  in  London, 
Gibraltar  and  NalrobL 

He  became  an  old-feshioned 
gentleman  with  civLized  val- 
ues who  was  widely  irked, 
something  which  could  not  be 
said  for  all  colonial  judges  of 
his  time.  He  was  awarded  an 
OBE  in  1971  and  was  knighted 
tn  1981. 

In  1984  Davis  married  a wid- 
ow, Mary  Pearce,  whom  be 
had  known  from  university 
days  and  who  survives  him. 


Sir  Dermot  Rena  Davis,  Judge, 
bom  November  20,  1928;  died 
June  6, 1997 


wonderftil  or  the  never-be- 
fore-heard-ot  I leave  to 
whimsical,  or  radical  fol- 
lows. All  the  books  by  me  are 
of  quite  ordinary  occur- 
rences ... 

“But  It  is  not  that  I take 
numerous  repetitions,  as  a 
standard  for  adm  ission  — - 
fee  fellow  who  found  the 
pearl  in  fee  oyster  stew — 
the  old  fiddle  that  turned  out 
to  be  a Stradivari  us — the 
ring  that  was  lost  in  a lake, 
and  then  what  should  be 
found  when  a fish  is  caught 
—but  these  often  repeated 
yams  are  conventional 
yarns.  And  almost  all  liars 
are  conventionalists." 

A mission  statement  from  the 
first  issueqftheNews,  which 
later  became  the  Fortean 
limes,  now  celebrating  its 
100th  issue 

Jackdaw  wants  Jewels.  E-mail 
Jackdato@guardianwo.uk.: 
fax  0171-713 4366;  write  Jack- 
daw. The  Guardian.  llSFar- 
ringdonBoad , LondonEClR 
3ER. 
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France  under  stormy  skiesK'SlS 

FRANCE’S  powerful  | 
aerospace  Industry 
will  lie  sidelined  in 
Europe  and  mire  out 
on  some ' £10  bill  ion 


FRANCE’S  powerful 
aerospace  industry 
wfQ  lie  sidelined  in 
Europe  and  miwa  out 
on  some ' £10  billion 
of  savings  generated  by  merg- 
ers if  Its  Socialist  government 
does  not  drop  its  block- on  pri- 
vatisations, industry  leaders 
have  warned. 

Lionel  Jospin's  administra- 
tion is  under  pressure  from 
domestic  and  foreign  compa- 
nies to  privatise  Aerospatiale 
and  Thomson  CSF  to  give 
restructuring  in  Europe  a 
kick-start 

The  sharpest  warning  came 
from  Serge  Dassault  one  of 
the  most  influential  figures  th 
the  French  industry.  His  com- 
bat aircraft  company-was  set 
to  merge  with  Aerospatiale 
before  the  election. 

“Our  partners  will  not  ac- 
cept our  participation  in 
these  negotiations  unless  we 
come  to  the  table  an  an  equal 
footing,  which  is  to  say  as  a 
private  industry, “ he  said. 

He  warned  that  if  the  indus- 
try did  not  participate  in 
restructuring  the  effects 
would  be  devastating. 
“French  industry  risks  losing 
its -place  at  the  forefront  of 
Europe  and  being  relegated  to  j 
a marginal  status,’*  he  said. 

Mr  Jospin  will  make  the  , 
closing  speech  at  the  air  show 
on  Saturday  and  many  hope 
he  will  use  the  opportunity  to 
ease  uncertainty  over  the  di- 
rection of  the  French  indus- 
try and  restore  impetus  to 
restructuring  in  Europe. 

The  sale  of  Aerospatiale  is 
seen  as  crucial  to  the  Das- 
sault merger  and  restructur- 
ing of  Airbus,  the  four-nation 
consortium,  into  a single  cor- 
porate entity,  and  a first  step 
towards  consolidation  of  civil 
and  military  aerospace 
throughout  Europe. 

Thomson  was  regarded  as  a 
pace-setter  in  restructuring 
Europe's  defence  industry. 
But  delays  in  the  sell-off  have 
put  such  moves  on  hold  and 
left  many  of  Ftai^si  niain- 
partners  seething.  - 

British  Aerospace,  one  of 
the  most  active  campaigners 
for  a European  shake-up,  is 
understood  to  have  drawn  up 
estimates  that  mergers  be- 
tween similar-size  firms  «*ri 
deliver  savings  of  up  , to 
£L5  billion  a time. 

Across  Europe  those  sav- 
ings. through  combining 
headquarters  and  services 
such  as  marketing,  could  total 
more  than  £10  bflUon,  the  es- 
timates reportedly  show.  - 
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Joining  combat . . . Russia’s  Sukhoi  SU32-FN,  an  important  rival  to  Eurofighter,  rolls  on  to  the  tarmac  at  Le  Boorget 


Mark  Tran 
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John  Weston,  head  of  BAe’s 
' defence  business,  said  the  in- 
dustry was  waiting  for  Mr 
Jospin’s  speech  with  a “fris- 
son of  expection".  Arguing 
that  restructuring  was  “not 
only  urgent  but  now  over- 
due”, he  warned:  “If  we  don’t 
do  this,  the  European  indus- 
try win  be  on  its  way  to  being 
a niche  player,  steadily  losing 
-its  market  share  to  foeAmer* 
‘icans:**-- 

It  would  be  unacceptable  if 
Aerospatiale  and  Thomson 
remained  in  state  control,  he 
said.  “It  would  not  be  accept- 
able to  our  investors  to  have  a 
large  shareholding  block 
owned  by  the  French  govern- 
ment” 

• France  would  be  removed 
from  the  fleld  until  the  issue 
was  resolved,  and  he  hinted 
BAe  would  be  prepared  to  go 
it  alone  with  other  partners 
including  Dasa  of  Germany, 


Sabre  of  Sweden,  Alania  of 
Italy  and  Casa  of  Spain. 

Manfred  Bischoff,  head  of 
Dasa.  caBing  the  Boeing-Mo- 
i Donnell  Douglas  merger  a 
“wake-up”  for  European  aero- 
space, said:  “We  have  no  time 
to  indulge  in  the  favourite 
gamp  of  Europeans,  which  is 
*who  dominates  whom?’  We 
must  not  content  ourselves 
with  'cooperation;  what  we  i 
need  are  true  European  joint ! 
ventures." 

Mr  Jospin's  difficulties 
have  been  exacerbated  by  a 
recent  slump  in  defence  ex- 
ports. Figures  issued  at  foe 
air  show  by  foe  OK’s  Defence 
Export  Services  Organisation 
show  French  exports  fen  be- 
low Russia's  in  1396,  down 
from  |7.4  billion  to  $L6  bil- 
lion. The  US  picked  up  til  bil- 
lion of  sales  and  Britain,  tra- 
ditionally France’s  nearest 
rival,  $8  billion. 


Airbus  and  Boeing  clash 

THE  world’s  two  larg- 1 human  rights  in  China  in  a [ exclusivity  of  the  deals 
est  plane-makers,  bid  to  increase  sales.  Jean  Boeing  has  recently  struck 
Boeing  and  Airbus  In-  Pierson.  Airbus’s  manag-  with  American  Delta  and 


THE  world’s  two  larg- 
est plane-makers, 
and  Airbus  In- 
dustrie. last  night  squared 
up  for  a long  and  bloody 
fight  for  supremacy  in  the  ' 
■industry  when  the  Euro-jj 
pean  Onion  was  invited  to  I 
take  legal  action  chaFleng- 
ing  the  exclusivity  of 
Boeing’s  20-year  deals  with 
large  American  airlines. 

A bitter  confrontation  be- 
tween the  manufacturers  at 
the  Paris  Air  Show  was 
given  extra  spice  when 
Boeing  claimed  that  Air- 
bus’s recent  success  in 
had  been  achieved 
only  because  European  gov- 
ernments had  adopted  a 
“soft”  attitude  towards 


human  rights  in  China  in  a 
bid  to  increase  sales.  Jean 
Pierson,  Airbus’s  manag- 
ing director,  dismissed  this 
as  “poppycock  and 
illogical”. 

The  running  sore  be- 
tween the  two  was  opened  I 
up  when  Mr  Pierson  for  foe  ' 
first  time  set  out  his  views 
on  Boeing’s  current  tactics. 
He  said  that  foe  effect  of 
the  proposed  merger  be- 
tween the  American  plane 
giant  and  its  OS  partner, 
McDonnell  Douglas,  was 
“to  undo  more  than  25 
years  of  joint  European 
efforts  against  American 
hegemonistic  will,  known 
as  monopoly”. 

Mr  Pierson  attacked  the 


exclusivity  of  the  deals 
Boeing  has  recently  struck 
with  American  Delta  and 
Continental  Airlines, 
which  together  share 
10  per  cent  of  the  world 
market  He  said  the  deals 
transgressed  the  Treaty  of 
Rome  because  they  reduced 
competition  and  gave  the 
Americans  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage over  European 
manufacturers. 

The  EU  is  already  exam- 
ining the  implications  of 
Boring’s  exclusivity  deals. 

Airbus  and  its  four  Euro- 
pean partners  — Britain. 
Prance,  Germany  and 
Spain  — have  no  such  ar- 
rangements with  their 
clients. 


Women  creep  up 
corporate  ladder 


Branson  gains  new  notes 


Roger  Ccmra 
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WOMEN  aje.makihgto- 
roads  into  male-domi- 
nated boardrooms, 
and  are  closing  foe  pay  gap  in 
managerial  jobs,  according  to 
two  pieces  of  research'  pub- 
lished today. 

A new  database  of  4 million 
executives,  compiled  by  foe 
business  information  agency. 
Dun  & Bradstreet,  reveals 
that  29  per  cent  of  British 
company  directors  are  fe- 
male. And  it  shows  that  they 
are  generally  younger  than 
male  directors. 

But  figures  published  - by. 
foe  Institute  of  Management 
show  that  this-  level  of  partic- 
ipation Is  heavily  influenced, 
by  smaller  companies  qnd 
that  there  is  stffl  a long'way 
to  go  for  women  IsT  big 
business.  1 

Only  AS  per  cent  of  nearly 
900  board  members  in  the  in- 
stitute’s annual  pay  survey 
were  women.  The  institute  s 
research,  which  also  covered 
more  than  23JOOT  managers 


below  board  level,  shows  a 
rising  proportion  of  executive 
women,  but  even  at  foe  lowest 
level  the  dominance  of  men  in 
larger  companies  remains 
.greater  than  in  foe  business 
world  as  a whole. 

■’  The  , proportion  of  women 
managers  has  grown  by  more 
than  half  over  the  past  four 
years;  tojnore  than  15  per 
cent  But  fewer  than  one  In 
five  “section  leaders",  on  the 
bottom  rung  of  foe  manage- 
ment ladder,  are  women. 

Personnel  and  marketing 
are  still  the  most  promising 
i routes  for  women  to  get  tothe 
top.  There  are  as  many  female 
personnel  managers  as  there 
are  men,  while  one  In  three 
marketing  managers  .is  a 

\VQDX8Hl 

; The  average  pay  rise  for 
-wnwm  tn.  'management  .last 
year  was7.4  per  cent,  which; 
compares  with  just  6 per  cent ; 
for  men.  The  handful  of 
women  directors  saw  their 
pay  rise  by  92  per  cent  while 
their  male  colleagues  in  foe 
boardroom  had  to  settle  for 

7.8  per  cent 


Brothers  back  tycoon’s  record 
industry  comeback  with  £55m 


Richard  Miles 


TWO  former  stock- 
brokers are  pumping 
£55  million  into  "Rich- 
ard Branson’s  latest 
attempt  to  re-enter  foe  music 
industry  after  a five-year  ab- 
sence. 

Brothers  Rory  and  Tun  Mc- 
Carthy said  yesterday  they 
had  bought  a 33  per  rant  stake 
in  V2,  Mr  Branson '8  new  re- 
cord label  company,  through 
their  Canadian-listed  leisure 


and  technology  company,  Mc- 
Carthy Corporation. 

Mr  Branson,  who  was  bar- 
red from  foe  music  industry 
for  30  months  after  selling 
Virgin  Records  to  Thom  EMI 
for  £560  million  In  1992,  in- 
tends to  use  foe  cash  to  sign 
up  new  artists  and  acquire 
minority  stakes  in  other  re- 
cord companies. 

V2  has  not  released  a re- 
cord since  its  formation  in 
November  under  foe  leader- 
I ship  of  farmer  Sony  Music 
! high-flier  Jeremy  Pearce,  but 


Space  scientist  lands 
£1 2m  from  shares  sale 


a spokesman  for  foe  Virgin 
Group  said  V2  would  Issue 
eight  albums  between  now 
and  Christmas. 

Nearly  all  of  the  40  artists 
on  foe  V2  label  are  relative 
unkowns.  Exceptions  include 
Irish  singer  May  Cougblan 
and  foe  Stereophonies. 

Mr  Branson  hopes  to  re- 
create his  success  with  Virgin 
Records  by  discovering  new 
talent  and  budding  “a  federa- 
tion of  independent  labels” 
through  a series  of  interna-  ( 
h nnal  deals. 

The  McCarthy  brothers, 
who  will  provide  the  £45  mil- 
lion plus  a £10  million  loan  fa- 
cility in  tranches  over  foe 
next  40  months,  are  already 


News  in  brief 


involved  in  a number  of  other 
Branson  ventures  through 
their  company’s  46  per  cent 
stake  in  Victory  Corporation, 
which  is  listed  on  foe  Alterna- 
tive Investment  Market 

Besides  well-established 
plans  to  launch  its  own  range 
of  cosmetics  and  clothing,  foe 
Virgin  Group  is  looking  at  ex- 
panding its  presence  in  televi- 
sion, with  plans  to  diversify 
from  production  into  running 
two  digital  channels  dedi- 
cated to  music  and  travel. 

But  Mr  Branson  said  yes- 
terday: “The  music  business 
was  my  first  love  and  I have 
greatly  missed  being  part  of  it 
since  foe  sale  of  Virgin  Re- 
cords.” 


SO  MUCH  for  Alan 
Greenspan’s  warning, 
last  December,  when  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  chair- 
man shook  foe  markets  with 
a warning  of  Irrational  exu- 
berance. The  American  stock 
market  last  week  teared  off. 
rising  346  points  for  its  Iarg- 
est-ever  weekly  points  gain, 
smashing  six  records  in  as 
many  days. 

The  Dow  Jones  Industrial 
Average  today  opens  at 
77&L04.  up  21  per  cent  from  its 
April  11  low.  and  predictions 
of  a Dow  8250  by  the  end  of 
foe  year  from  bullish  analysts 
now  seem  overly  modest.  It 
has  taken  foe  world's  premier 
index  only  37  sessions  to  add 
Its  last  1000  points,  foe  fastest 
point  rise  on  record. 

Last  week's  stampede  came 
amid  reports  indicating  that, 
coupled  with  an  absence  of  in- 
flationary pressure,  foe  econ- 
omy is  cooling  after  sizzling 
growth  in  foe  first  quarter. 
Particularly  noteworthy  was 
Friday’s  Labor  Department 
report  showing  a fell  in  pro- 
ducer prices  in  May  for  foe 
fifth  consecutive  month  — un- 
matched since  1952,  during 
Harry  Truman’s  presidency. 

With  inflation  still  tame, 
foe  Federal  Reserve  has  foe 
luxury  of  leaving  interest 
rates  alone  when  it  meets  at 
the  beginning  of  July  — un- 
less Mr  Greenspan  really 
thinks  the  markets  need  a 
cold  shower.  The  Fed  had  a 
chance  of  taking  away  foe 
punch  bowl  from  the  party 
last  month,  but  surprised  ana- 
lysts by  holding  rates  steady 
despite  foe  economy’s  5.6  per 
cent  annual  growth  rate  in 
foe  first  quarter. 

Fed  inaction  set  foe  stage 
for  foe  latest  rally,  even  when 
foe  May  unemployement  rate 
dropped  to  49  per  cent,  its 
lowest  for  23  years.  The 
Reagan  administration  was 
regularly  ridiculed  for  its 
“rosy  scenario”  view  of  foe 
economy,  but  this  White 
House  can  rightly  claim  that 
foe  US  is  enjoying  a "Goldi- 
locks” economy  of  growth 
without  inflation.  And  it  is 
foe  main  reason  for  President 
Clinton's  popularity,  despite 
foe  Democrats’  fund-raising 
excesses  and  foe  alleged  pres- 
idential sex  scandals. 

INVESTORS  are  piling  into 
foe  stock  market.  The  col- 
lapse of  communism  has 
left  the  US  the  undisputed 
world  power,  and  American 
companies,  alter  a decade  of 
restructuring  and  infusions 
of  technology,  are  well-placed 
to  exploit  new  markets  in 
Asia  and  now  Africa. 

The  Cassandras  have  not 
capitulated  entirely.  Gail  Du- 
dack,  market  strategist  at 
UBS  Securities,  acknowledges 
foe  potential  for  the  market  to 
rise  higher  in  foe  next  few 
months,  but  “with  severe 
warnings  for  foe  longer-term 
picture".  She  sees  danger  sig- 
nals in  trading  volume's  lag- 
ging momentum,  as  well  as  in 
the  negative-earnings  warn- 


ings from  hi-tech  groups  such 
as  Intel  and  Seagate  Technol- 
ogy and  traditional  con- 
sumer-product companies 
such  ns  Nike. 

Barton  Biggs,  global  strate- 
gist at  Morgan  Stanley, 
shores  Ms  Dudnrk's  senti- 
ments. “We  are  setting  up  for 
something  with  the  stunning 
violence  of  a punch  m the 
mouth  when  you  aren't  ex- 
pecting it.”  he  said. 

The  bears  may  be  right  one 
day.  but  for  now  they  are  an 
increasingly  forlorn  bunch. 
The  biggest  mistake  people 
are  making  in  the  current 
bull  market  is  selling  shares 
prematurely.  The  pessimists 
forget  that  inflation  has  fallen 
from  double-digits  in  the 
1970s  to  less  than  3 per  cent 
now.  It  is  the  first  time  in 
more  than  30  years  that  the 
US  is  enjoying  low  inflation 
and  low  interest  rates.  Given 
such  a benign  background, 
foe  stock  markets  are  not  un- 
duly overvalued.  The  Dow 
has  been  in  the  same  range  of 
10  to  20  times'  earnings  with 
few  exceptions  since  the 
second  world  war.  currently 
it  is  trading  at  the  upper 
range,  and  will  not  be  out  of 
whack  as  long  as  inflation 
remains  quiescent. 


AFTER  a period  of  Green- 
span-induced nervous 
ness,  investors  again  are 
pouring  money  into  mutual 
funds.  In  May,  they  salted 
away  $16.5  billion  in  equity 
mutual  Tunds.  up  from 
$15.7  billion  in  April,  accord- 
ing to  mutual  fond  trading 
group  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Institute.  Investors  usu- 
ally measure  their  invest- 
ments' success  against  foe 
progress  of  the  Dow's  30 
leading  blue-chip  companies. 
Yet  foe  Dow,  established  101 
years  ago.  is  not  foe  market's 
most  accurate  barometer. 

The  Standard  & Poor  index 
of  500  companies,  which 
started  with  233  companies  in 

1923  and  grew  to  500  in  1957. 
provides  a better  indication 
because  of  the  breadth  of  its 
listing  and  foe  weighting  of 
each  company  by  Its  stock 
market  value.  So  General 
Electric,  with  about  $140 
billion  in  market  terras, 
counts  100  times  as  much  as 
Bethlehem  Steel,  with  about 
$1.4  billion.  On  the  Dow,  by 
contrast,  a dollar  change  in 
the  price  of  company  has  foe 
same  effect  on  foe  index  as  a 
dollar  change  in  any  of  foe 
remaining  29,  no  matter  what 
their  value. 

The  different  characteris- 
tics of  foe  two  indexes  have 
resulted  in  slight  variations 
in  performance  over  the 
years.  The  S&P  500  has  out- 
performed its  more  illustri- 
ous cousin  by  0.1  per  cent  a 
year  on  average  in  the  past  25 
years.  But  foe  Dow  has  bet- 
tered foe  S&P  in  foe  last  five 
years  by  1.3  per  cent  annually 
and  3.1  per  cent  over  one  year 
— mainly  because  of  the 
turbocharged  performance  of 
America’s  largest  companies, 
or  foe  Nifty  Fifty. 

The  Dow  could  perform  bet- 
ter by  giving  more  weight  to 
companies  such  as  Coke  and 
General  Electric  — its  most 
impressive  performers  — and 
by  Including  mure  bi-tech 
companies. 

But  whichever  Index  inves- 
tors choose  to  look  at,  both 
have  been  skyrocketing  for 
foe  past  few  years,  and  they 
are  both  up  21  per  cent  this 
year. 


Richard  MUM 


A COMPUTER  boffin  who 
ZA  worked  on  the  first 
# Imoon  landing  has  be- 
I come  a multi-millionaire 
after  selling  the  company  he 
founded  to  its  senior  manage- 
ment for  £12  million. 

Bruce  Smith,  aged  57,  yes- 
terday pocketed  at  least 
£6  million  after  disposing  of 
his  majority  stake  in  Smith 
System  Engineering,  a 
Surrey-based  consultancy 
specialising  In  advanced  com? 
puter  technology. 

After  completing  a doctor- 
ate in  theoretical  physics  at 
Oxford  University,  Dr  Smith 
had  a short  speQ  with  Dacca 
Radar  before  becoming  in- 
volved with  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space 
Agency  (Nasa)  to  work  on  the 
US  space  programme  during 

TOURIST  HATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Crime  adds  £5L8bn  ayear  to 
small  firm^iwiningcosts 


Dan  Atkinson 
irf  Rtehaed  Thowaws 

CRIME-  costs-  Britain’s 
fljms  £5.frbfflion  a 
year,  with  half  of  businesses 
In  fog  sector  .suffering  theft, 
vandalism  or  arson,  accord- 
ing to  a survey  published 
today  by  the  British  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce. 

Pear  of  crime  and  lack  of 
trust  In  foe  police  an  wide- 
spread. with  85  per  cent  of 
those  surveyed  expecting  to 
fell  victim. 

More  than  75  per  cent  ae- 
manded  * greater  prilre  pres- 
ence, with  58  per  cent  of  them 
putting  priority  on  beat  pat- 
rols  and  35  per  cent  wanting 
more  detective  resources. 


Many  want  greater  co-ordina- 
tion between  the  corporate 
sector  and  the  police,  fan  Pe- 
ters,’  BCG  deputy  director- 
general  said,  with  only  16  per 
cent  , of  respondents  saying 
they  knew,  by  name  or  sight, 

their  local  bead  officers.  . 

, To  combat  a rising  tide  of 
burglaries  and  attacks,  a tirpi- 

cal  company  employing  fewer 

thaw  50  people  spends  £442? 
every  year  on  security  mea- 
sures such  as  alarm  systems, 
locks  and  TV  cameras. 

fen  Peters,  BCC  deputy  d^ 
rector-general,  saW:  "“The  cost 
of  crime  an  the  small  busi- 
ness community  Is  totdly  un- 
acceptable. It  affects  an  of  ua 
as  it  inflates  prices,  reduces 
competitiveness  and  costs 
jobs.” 


the  sixties.  He  returned  to 
Britain  after  foe  first  moon 

landing  In  1969  to  set  up 

Smith  System  Engineering, 
which  advises  commercial 
and  government  bodies  on  foe 
use  of  satellite  telecommuni- 
cations and  supercomputers. 

Dr  Smith,  who  was 
awarded  an  OBE  for  his  ser- 
vices to  science  and  technol- 
ogy in  foe  early  nineties,  was 
chief  executive  until  1987  and 
then  became  executive  chair- 
man. His  decision  to  sell  his 
majority  stake  coincides  with 
his  retirement 

Candover,  an  institutional 
investor  specialising  In  man- 
agement buy-outs,  said  it  had  1 
paid  £6£  million  for  a 50  per 
cent  stake  in  Smith  System 
Engineering,  with  foe  other 
half  bought  by  the  nine- 
strong  management  team,  led 
by  managing  director  Tom 
: Black. 


Australia  2.105 
Austria  19.30 
Belgium  50.60 
Canada  220 
Cyprus  0.817 
Denmark  10.50 
Finland  8J0 
Sfappnarf  0?  NaflMtf 


France  9-3 
Germany  2.74 
Qraece  437.00 
Hong  Kong  1227 
India  ease 
Ireland  1-0*6 
Israel  5.58 


Italy  2J1S 
Make  0.612 
Netherlands  3.07 
New  Zealand  SJS 
Norway  1146 
Portugal  27890 
Saudi  Arabia  6.01 


Singapore  2ZM 
South  Africa  7.12 , 
Spain  23000 
Sweden  12-44 
SefeerUTd  2288 
Turkey  228,700 
USA  1.585 


Bank  [caoludfnB  taGan  npaa  tod  taraaB  thakaO- 


Energy  bid  is 

given  boost 

John  Battle,  the  energy  minis- 
ter, yesterday  seemed  to  rule 
out  referring  PaciflCorp's 
agreed  £3.7  billion  bid  for  foe 
Energy  Group  to  the  Monopo- 
lies and  Mergers  Commission 
by  saying  he  was  not  opposed 
to  US  ownership  of  British 
electricity  firms. 

He  told  foe  Observer  “I  am 
more  worried  about  ensuring 
there  is  a secure  and  diverse 
supply  of  energy  in  Britain.” 

His  comments  came  as  Lon- 
don Electricity  dismissed 
reports  that  it  was  planning 
to  shed  up  to  1,400  jobs  from 
its  work  force  of  4^00  — and 
that  its  US  owner,  Entergy, 
was  considering  merging  LE 
with  Seeboard,'  owned  by  j 
i CSW  of  Dallas,  Texas,  and  1 
1 refloating  foe  combined  firm 
on  foe  London  market.  Insid- 
ers would  say  only  that  the 
firms  had  been  talking  in  ad- 
vance of  foe  1998  liberalisa- 
tion erf  the  electricity  market 

NatWest  digs  deep 

Natwest  is  to  carry  out  a root- 
and-branch  review  of  its  in- 
vestment banking  division 
after  the  publication  later  this 
month  of  a report  into  foe 
£90  million  “black  hole”  In  its 


derivatives  division,  the  bank 
mnfinnwl  yesterday.  Recent 
reports  that  the  bank  plans  to 
sraig  back  Natwest  Markets, 
nnri  that  Hia  arm’s  chief  execu- 
tive. Martin  Owen,  might 
resign  after  the  scandal  in  Its 
options  division  were  dis- 
missed by  a spokesman  as 
speculation.  “We  haven't  de- 
cided anything  yet.”  he  said. 

Boots  pay  bonus 

More  than  50,000  employees  of 
Boots  The  Chemists  this  week 
are  to  share  a bonus  totalling 
£34  million,  a rise  of  more  than 
13  per  rant,  which  follows  re- 
cord profits  last  year  of 
£4265  million  — a 105  per  cent 
increase,  on  turnover  of 
£35  billion.  The  profit-related 
bonus.  Boots  said,  means  staff 
will  receive  the  equivalent  of 
an  extra  45  weeks' pay. 

Time-served  BCCI 

The  last  two  former  BawV  of 
Credit  and  Commerce  Interna- 
tional officials  held  in  prison 
in  the  United  Arab  Emirates 
were  released  on  June  11  after 
completing  six-year  «■*!*»«»« 
in  an  Abu  Dhabi  jail  Hsaan 
Mahmoud  Kazmi  and  Abdul- 
Hafeez  Mohammed  Ahmed 
must,  however,  remain  in  the 
country  pending  appeals  in  a 
civil  damages  case,  judicial 
sources  said  yesterday. 


Pound’s  strength 
may  sap  steel  Jobs 


This  week 


Tony May 


THERE  are  fears  that 
British  Steel  will  an- 
nounce thousands  of  job 
cuts  today  because  the  strong 
pound  has  sapped  profits. 

Profit  forecasts  for  tbe 
group  have  been  downgraded 
in  recent  months  as  analysts 
struggled  to  compensate  for 
sterling's  surge. 

In  March,  foe  group  warned 
that  so  per  cent  of  its  sales 
were  affected,  and  analysts 
now  expect  profits  to  fall  from 
£1.1  billion  to  £380million- 
£575  million.  They  say  Brit- 
ain’s biggest  steelmaker  must 
accelerate  its  cost-cutting  pro- 
gramme to  maintain  profit- 
ability. j 

The  group,  which  employs 
about  53.000  people  world- 
wide. including  43.000  in  foe 
UK,  is  in  talks  with  unions. 

Lord  Harris  will  need  to 
reassure  investors  in  Carpet- 
right  on  growth  prospects  and 
foe  floor-coverings  group’s 
chances  of  sharing  in  a pre- 
dicted spending  spree  on 


household  durables  following 
foe  flotations  of  Alliance  & 
Leicester  and  Halifex. 

Retail  analysts  said  confi- 
dence in  the  group,  which  is 
due  to  boost  profits  by  29  per 
cent  to  £34  million,  has  taken 
a hammering  since  Lord  Har- 
ris, the  chairman  and  chief 
executive,  sold  4 million  of 
his  shares  in  January. 

For  the  rest:  Thames 
Water’s  profit  should  be  up 
from  £229  million  to  £362  mil- 
lion-2385 million  and  Securi- 
cor*s  down  from  £47.6  million 
to  £28  million. 

TODAY  — Interim,  Album  DattronEloc- 
ironim.  Eurmhetm,  Lunoon  Scuvran  Bank. 
SnaMbonrt  InU.  Hnftw  Sr  lush  Sum.  Lon- 
flan  Merchant  Socuritua.  piyau.  Wain- 
Homes.  Wynn  may  Proportion.  AOHi 
VRnuscad 

TOMORROW  — hnHnw  CJidlft  Prop- 
orty.  Firth  Rlnon.  Humors  Arnilcy.  Sheint 
Holdings.  Watson  a Philip  nubt  Atlantic 
Tokwxn.  BualnoM  Pool.  Carpebigln.  Ho- 
zoiwood  Foods  Uountview  Estates.  Porb- 
mouii  & Sunderland  Nowmapore,  Stanley 
Leisure.  Thames  Water.  Tinsley  Rotor 
weunoan 

in  Uni  Essay  — hMm  c«y  die  Es- 
unoc.  Hatolund.  naali  European  Motor 
Hwang*.  Masthead  insurance.  SvtcUfo 
Speakman,  John  Swan  t Sons. 
YWWWOAY  — Will— i Scruncur.  CA 
SpmoTI,  Usher  o>  Trowbridge  FI  rata 
Courts.  Con  Insurance  Hofdmg*.  Jarvis 
Hotels.  Manned  Industries.  Ptarmigan 
Ml  Capital.  Symonds.  Ban 

PWOAV  — Iraertmaa  Handoraon  Strata 
invo&rmenu.  FInetai  Banner  Homos 
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Australians  grounded  at  Leicester  and  England  unchanged  for  Lord’s 
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Third  man . . . Justin  Langer  catches  James  Whitaker  to 
give  Paul  Rexfiei  three  scalps  before  the  showers  cuve  mason 


Reiffel  swinging  and  seaming  in 
the  rain  to  sew  up  Test  place 


Pawl  Weaver  at  Grace  Road 


Only  another  hamstring 
injury,  something  which 
has  struck  Reiffel  three 


PAUL  REIFFEL  Is  now  as  times  in  the  past  year,  can 
certain  to  play  against  now  deny  the  seamer  a 
England  at  Lord’s  this  week  berth  at  Lord's  in  place  of 


as  Glenn  McGrath,  Shane  the  injured  Jason  Gillespie. 
Warne  and  the  Waugh  Reiffel's  fitness  at  the  age 
twins.  He  was  once  again  of  31  may  be  fragile  but  at 


Australia’s  best  bowler  yes-  Trent  Bridge  he  took  a 
terday.  a day  abridged  by  wicket  with  the  last  ball  of 


rain  here  to  only  30  overs.  his  second  over;  yesterday. 
Australia  declared  at  again  bowling  a fuller. 


their  overnight  220  for  English  length,  he  broke 
eight  and  when  play  was  through  with  his  third  balL 


called  off  at  tea  Leicester- 


Maddy, 


shire  were  62  for  four.  Reif-  opener  who  has  straggled 
Cel  took  the  first  three  since  being  tipped  for  an 


wickets,  and  finished  with  England  A tour  place. 


three  for  12  off  10  overs. 


played  forward  to  one  that 


Added  to  his  efforts  left  him  off  the  pitch  and 
against  Nottinghamshire  trimmed  his  off  baiL  Reiffel 


on  Thursday,  only  hours  then  had  Iain  Sutcliffe 
after  he  joined  the  Austro-  caught  behind  before  dis- 


lian  party,  his  tour  figures  missing  the  champions’ 


now  read  20-9-27-6. 


Motor  Racing 


Panis  crash  forces  premature  end 


Schumacher 
gifted  victory 
in  Canadian 
Grand  Prix 


Atherton 
lays  into 
Illingworth 


Alan  Henry  In  Montreal 


JM  SPECTACULAR 
140mph  accident 
Mm  which  left  the 
renchman  Olivier 
Panis  struggling  to  escape 
from  the  shattered  remains  or 
his  Prost-Mugen-Honda  with 
a broken  right  arm  and  right  | 
leg  brought  the  Canadian 
Grand  Prix  to  a premature 
end  here  yesterday  with  14  of 
its  69  laps  left  to  run. 

Hie  incident  overshadowed 
a fortunate  victory  for 
Michael  Schumacher’s  Fer- 
rari, a success  which  cata- 
pulted the  German  driver 
back  into  a seven-point  lead 
in  the  world  championship 
alter  the  pre-race  favourite 
Jacques  VEQeneuve  spun  his 
Williams  into  the  wall  while 
in  second  place  at  the  end  of 
the  second  Lap.  VUleneuve 
admitted:  " I made  a big  mis- 
take. The  track  was  very  slip- 
pery but  I just  misjudged  the 
comer. 

‘Tm  totally  disappointed 
because  we  had  a strong  car.” 

The  most  bitter  disappoint- 
ment was  that  of  the  McLaren 
driver  David  Coulthard, 
whose  prospects  of  beating 
Schumacher  were  thwarted 
when  his  car  stalled  with 
clutch  problems  no  fewer 
than  three  times  at  a final, 
unscheduled  tyre  stop  in  a 
race  blighted  by  high  rates  of 
tyre  wear. 

Schumacher  had  produced 
a dazzling  drive  to  edge  out 
VUleneuve  from  pole  position 
on  the  final  lap  of  qualifying, 
and  he  made  use  of  that  ad- 
vantage to  accelerate  into  an 
immediate  lead  as  the  pack 
Jostled  into  the  first  tight  left- 
hander. 

Farther  back,  Eddie  Irvine 
became  embroiled  in  ener- 
getic wheel-banging,  with  the 
result  that  his  Ferrari  was 
propelled  backwards  on  to  the 
grass  and  out  of  the  race,  a 
fate  shared  by  the  tail-end er 
Jan  Magnussen's  Stewart- 
Ford  a couple  of  corners  later. 

Schumacher  stormed 
through  at  the  end  of  the 
opening  lap  i.4sec  ahead  of 
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ON  THE  day  that  Eng- 
land announced  an 
unchanged  squad 
for  the  second  Ashes 
Test  at  Lord's.  Mike  Atherton 
launched  a stinging  attack  on 
Raymond  Illingworth. 

The  England  captain  has 
accused  his  former  chairman 
of  selectors  of  double  stan- 
dards, wrecking  team  spirit, 
making  unhelpful  public  pro- 
nouncements and  holding 
hack  the  development  of  the 
England  team  by  abandoning 
the  youth  policy  that  was  in 
place  when  be  was  appointed. 

Atherton  has  also  revealed 
that  Illingworth  wanted  to 
replace  him  with  Alec  Stew- 
art as  captain  after  the  disas- 
trous Ashes  tour  two  years 
ago  but  was  thwarted  by  the 
intervention  oT  David  Gra- 
veney.  then  a new  selector  on 
the  panel  but  now  chairman 
in  succession  to  Illingworth. 

The  broadside  comes  in  a 
biography  of  Atherton,  writ- 
ten with  his  cooperation  and 
to  be  published  on  Wednes- 
day, the  eve  of  the  Test  in 
which  he  will  break  Peter 
May’s  captaincy  record  by 
leading  England  for  the  42nd 
time.  The  timing  was  as  im- 
maculate as  when  he  rocks  on 
to  the  back  foot  and  eases  a 
fast  bowler  square  for  a trade- 
mark boundary. 

All  this  comes  as  no  sur- 
prise, as  it  was  obvious  that 
the  pair  maintained  a work- 
ing relationship  only  grudg- 
ingly during  Illingworth’s 
three  years  as  chairman,  the 
last  half  of  which  was  as 
"supremo”  with  Atherton 
given  little  effective  say  on 
selection. 

*T  had  my  dream  of  the  way 
English,  cricket  should  go,” 
Atherton  said,  "and  my  had 
his  vision.  When  I was  made 
captain  in  1993  the  then  chair- 
man of  selectors  Ted  Dexter 
told  me  I would  be  the  main  i 
voice  in  selection  meetings. 

“That’s  the  way  It  worked  ; 
for  die  West  Indies  tour.  But  i 
It  was  made  crystal  clear  to 
me  by  my  that-  those  days 
were  over.  I just  had  to  get  on 
with  it  the  best  I could."  , 
Atherton,  who  had  already  i 
come  dose  to  losing  the  cap- 
taincy over  the  dlrt-in-the- 
pocket  affair  in  1994,  aroused 
Illingworth’s  anger  by  voic- 
ing his  frustration  at  selec- 
tion policy  for  the  Ashes  four 
that  winter.  When  the  new 
selection  panel  met  at  the 
start  of  the  following  summer 


A Vi  v 


Michael  Schumacher’s  Ferrari  leads  the  field  into  the  first  turn  of  the  Canadian  Grand  Prix.  The  German  took  the  victory  spoils  PHorooRAPtt timothy  a clary 


VUleneuve,  the  French-Cana- 
riian  being  willed  on  by  the 
120.000-strong  crowd.'  But  the 
magnitude  of  the  occasion 
proved  too  much.  Coming 
into  the  final  S-bend  to  com- 
plete the  second  lap.  he 
allowed  the  Williams  to  slide 
a little  off-line  as  he  swung 
into  the  first  right-hander. 

In  a flash  the  rear  end  was 
sliding  out  of  controL  He  tried 
to  slam  on  a corrective  steer- 
ing lock  but  the  situation  was 
beyond  salvation. 

The  Williams  half-spun  into 
the  outside  wall,  taking  the 
full  force  of  the  Impact 
against  Its  left  front  wheel. 
There  was  nothing  left  but  for 
VUleneuve  to  release  his  har- 
ness and  walk  away,  punch- 
ing his  helmet  in  disbelief 
that  be  could  have  made  so 


elementary  an  error. 

This  left  Schumacher  nurs- 
ing a l.Bsec  lead  over  Gian- 
carlo  Flslchella's  Jordan. 
Jean  Ale&i’s  Benetton  and  the 
McLaren-Mercedes  of  Coul- 
thard. 

Then  on  the  seventh  lap 
Schumacher  had'  a potentially 
disastrous  setback.  Ukyo  Ka- 
tayama  spun  into  the  barrier 
on  the  back  leg  of  the  circuit, 
forcing  the  safety  car  to  be  de- 
ployed while  the  Minardi  was 
removed.  This  cost  Schu- 
macher his  four-second  lead, 
so  when  the  green  flag  sig- 
nalled the  restart  two  laps 
later  he  had  to  start  work 
again. 

For  the  next  five  laps  the 
young  Italian  Fisichella  kept 
pace  with  the  leading  Ferrari 
but  gradually  Schumacher  as- 


[ serted  his  advantage  and  he 
| eased  into  a 3.4sec  lead  by  the 
end  of  the  20th  lap. 

By  this  point  the  field  had 
been  further  depleted,  most 
| notably  when  Half  Schu- 
macher’s Jordan  plunged  off 
the  circuit  under  braking  for 
the  first  left-hander.  The  Peu- 
geot-engined car  slammed 
Into  the  end  of  the  tyre  bar- 
rier at  seemingly  undimin- 
Ished  speed,  but  the  inherent 
strength  of  tpday*s  breed  of  Fl 
machine  was  once  again  put 
on  .very  public  display  and 
the  young  German  was  able 
to  walk  away. 

The  Williams  team’s  pros- 
pects took  another  dive  when 
Heinz-Harald  Frentzen  made 
an  unexpectedly  early  first  pit 
stop  on  the  11th  lap  to  change 
blistered  tyres.  The  German 


driver  had  qualified  fourth 
and  could  reasonably  have 
been  expected  to  pick  up 
where  VUleneuve  left  off. 

This  delay  seemingly  wrote 
him  out  of  the  front-running 
picture. 

With  the  Schumacher  Fer- 
rari edging  away,  the  battle 
for  second  place  heated  up. 
On  the  25th  lap  Fisichella  and 
Alesi  came  in  for  their  first 
pit  stops  together  but  the  i 
Frenchman’s  Benetton  got 
out  just  ahead.  On  the  28th 
lap  Sffhuma^hpr  maria  the 

first  of  two  scheduled  stops, 
allowing  Coulthard's 
McLaren  — running  on  a one- 
stop  strategy  — through  into 
the  lead. 

Coulthard  stayed  out  until 
the  end  of  the  40th  lap  before 
heading  in  for  tyres  and  fueL 


That  pot  Schumacher  back 
In  front,  but  the  Ferrari  was 
in  for  its  second  stop  at  the 
end  of  the  44th  lap,  resuming 
in  second  place. 

McLaren’s  strategy  seemed 
set  to  pay  off  as  Coulthard 
went  back  into  the  lead,  but 
blistered  tyres  meant  he  had 
to  follow  Schumacher's  exam- 
ple and  make  an  extra  stop  on 
the  52nd  lap. 

With  only  17  laps  left  to 
run,  the  McLaren’s  angina 
stalled  and  Coulthard’s  gal- 
lant effort  was  over. 

On  the  same  lap  as  Coul- 
thard had  pitted,  Fanis’s  acci- 
dent brought  out  the  safety 
car  once  again  and,  when  the 
gravity  oE  the  situation  was 
appreciated,  the  race  was  red- 
flagged  to  a bait  with  Schu- 
macher back  in  the  lead. 


Rugby  Union 


Tour  match:  Natal  12,  Lions  42 


Neil  Jenkins  kicks  the  Lions  into  Test  shape 


Robert  Armstrong 
in  Durban 


THE  dislocated  shoulder 
that  ended  Robert  How- 
ley's  tour  may  have  cast 
a cloud  over  the  Lions’  display 
here  at  King's  Park  but  there 
was  a silver  lining  in  the  num- 
ber of  players  who  made  irre- 
sistible cases  to  play  in  the 
first  Test  against  the  Spring- 
boks in  Cape  Town  this 
Saturday. 

For  the  Lions’  management 
the  manner  of  this  victory 
over  South  Africa’s  leading 
provincial  team  has  made  eas- 
ier their  task  of  selecting  the 
Test  side,  which  will  be  cho- 
sen after  tomorrow’s  game 


against  the  Emerging  Spring- 
boks in  Wellington. 

The  demolition  of  Natal  by  a 
record  margin  demonstrated 
that  the  Lions  need  Neil  Jen- 
kins, one  of  the  world's  most 
reliable  goalkickers,  as  well  as 
loose  forwards  who  can  de- 
fend in  depth  and  overcome 
the  illegal  spoiling  tactics  of 
the  opposition. 

Jenkins,  who  was  voted 
Most  Valuable  Player  by  a 
South  African  television 
station,  might  not  have  the  vi- 
sion of  a mature  Test  foil-back 
but  the  quality  of  his  general 
play  here  suggested  he  has 
made  the  move  from  No.  10  to 
No.  15  with  some  distinction. 
And  his  goalkicking.  which 
yielded  24  points,  put  the 


Lions  virtually  out  of  sight 

within  an  hour. 

The  Lions  were  awarded  a 
rapid  succession  of  penalties 
because  their  forwards’  pres- 
sure forced  mistakes  from 
their  opponents.  In  the  back 
row  the  Hankers  Richard  Hill 
and  Lawrence  Dallaglio  surely 
guaranteed  their  Test  places 
with  a contribution  of  shrewd 
intelligence,  and  in  the  front ; 
row  Keith  Wood  and  Tom 
Smith  proved  as  dynamic  in 
the  loose  as  they  were  domi- 
nant in  the  tight. 

Doubts  remain  at  tight-head 
where  it  wm  be  a dose  call 
between  David  Young  and  Ja- 
son Leonard,  who  went  on  for 
the  last  20  minutes.  Young  has 
superior  work-rate  around  the 


park  but  Leonard’s  more  abra- 
sive scrummaging  should  se- 
cure his  Test  place.  Wood's  all- 
action style  is  likely  to  give 
him  the  edge  over  the  Neath 
hooker  Barry  Williams. 

Martin  Johnson  will  proba- 
bly form  a second-row  Test 
partnership  with  the  Irish 
lock  Jeremy  Davidson,  though 
Simon  Shaw  raised  his  game 
against  Natal.  Although  the 
Irish  No.  8 Eric  Miller  enjoyed 
his  most  controlled  perfor- 
mance to  date,  Tim  Rodber  is 
likely  to  win  the  Test  both  on  1 
his  line-out  and  leadership 
skills.  Ieuan  Evans  and  Scott 
Gibbs  showed  the  strength  in  i 
the  tackle  and  hard,  straight 
running  that  will  be  needed  to 

rock  the  Springboks  back  on  , 


their  heels.  They  look  certain 
to  Join  England’s  Jeremy  Gus- 
cott  and  John  Bentley  In  a 
three-quarter  line  that  will 
blend  power  and  experience. 

Rowley's  replacement  Matt  , 
Dawson  has  the  Welshman’s 
habit  of  tormenting  opponents 
with  low,  darting  runs  around 
the  fringes,  often  enabling  his ; 
loose  forwards  to  develop  pow- : 
erful  surges  through  the 
middle. 

The  Lions  must  be  hoping 
the  worst  of  their  injury  prob- 
lems is  over,  although  Allan 
Bateman  lasted  only  26  min- 
utes before  a pulled  hamstring 
forced  the  centre  off.  Catt  who 
replaced  him,  embellished  a 
controlled  midfield  display 
with  a splendid  piece  of  finish- 


ing five  minutes  from  time 
from  Townsend’s  neatly 
judged  garryowen. 

In  the  last  minute  the  Lions  i 
rounded  off  victory  with  an 
elegant  try  by  the  ubiquitous  I 
Dallaglio. 


England  Test  averages 


Betting 
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Referees  J Meumaan  (s  Africa). 
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captain  James  Whitaker.  I Four  of  a kind. . . the  traditional  wet-weather  card  school  draws  an.  Australian  happy  family  in  (from  left)  Mark  Taylor,  Shane  Warne,  Michael  Sevan  and  Justin  Langer  daviodaves 


Howl 


Mike  Selvey  on  old  scores  being  settled  in 
time  for  Lord’s  by  the  England  captain 


SCREEN 

K 


U was  evident  that  Illing- 
worth and  one  selector.  Fred 
Titmus.  wanted  Atherton  out 
and  there  were  heated  ex- 
changes when  the  captain 
was  asked  to  explain  his 
actions  and  critical  words. 

"The  mood  was  very  clear." 
Graveney  recalled,  "and  If  I’d 
gone  along  with  it.  as  a new 
hoy  might  have  done,  then 
Athers  would  have  been 
removed  as  captain  at  that 
meeting.” 

It  is  Illingworth  who  has 
gone  now,  and  although  Ath- 
erton has  no  direct  selectorial 
vote  his  relationship  with 
Graveney  is  altogether  more 
cordial. 

The  selectors  decided  with- 
out recourse  to  a meeting  yes- 
terday to  name  the  same  13  as 
at  Edgbaston.  with  the  likeli- 
hood that  an  unchanged  XI 
will  take  the  field  on  Thurs- 
day. If  so  it  will  be  for  the  fust 
time  at  home  since  the  Lord’s 
Test  against  West  Indies  in 
1991;  when  only  two  of  the 
current  squad,  Atherton  and 
Devon  Malcolm,  were  in  the 
side. 

That  1991  team  were  like- 
wise retained  on  the  back  of  a 
victory  in  the  first  Test, 
though  then  it  was  probably  a 
slavish  adherence  to  the  old 
dictum  about  not  changing  a 
winning  side,  and  England 
got  much  the  worse  of  a draw 
at  Lord’s. 

Because  of  the  Wednesday 
start  to  the  next  round 
of  County  Championship 
matches,  the  selectors  will 
look  at  the  Lord’s  pitch 
tomorrow  and  announce  their 
side  two  days  early  in  order 
to  release  two  men  to  play  for 
their  counties.  The  two  will 
be  Adam  HolUoake  and  Phil 
Tufhell  if  strict  continuity  is 
observed. 

"We  want  them  to  be  able  to 
get  some  cricket,”  Graveney 
said  yesterday.  “Of  course 
things  could  happen  over- 
night on  Wednesday,  but  if  we 
needed  to  get  someone 
released  and  back  with  us  we 
could  do  it.  It’s  a risk  but  a 
considered  one.” 

As  a precaution,  though, 
the  promising  young  Essex 
pace  bowler  Ashley  Cowan 
will  join  the  squad  for  prac- 
tice tomorrow,  in  the  same 
toe-dipping  way  as  did  Alex 
Tudor  at  Edgbaston.  As  Essex 
do  not  have  a match  in  this 
county  round,  he  will  stay 
with  England  for  the  duration 
of  the  Test. 
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Four-wheels  good a 

spectator  mafias  Into 
position  In  Ms  1 937  Bentfog 
as  the  Quartro  Amigos  and 
the  Oonquhtadoras 
assmnMe  for  tba  Don  ZoOo 
Trophy  at  Ham  Polo  Chib 

near  Rtchmond,  Surrey. 
Quatro  Amigos  won  the  cup 
yesterday  after  beating  the 

Conqolstadoros  and  a third 
team.  Off  the  Rafis 


f 


Photograph  by 
Tom  Jenkins 


How  losing  it  can  win  over  the  viewers 


TV  SPORT 

HIGHLIGHTS 


SCREEN 

BREAK 

Martin 

Kelner 


ONTROLLED  aggres- 
sion Is  sometimes  cited 
as  a major  factor  in 
sporting  success.  But  — and 
In  the  light  of  the  geneticists' 
recent  shock  revelations  that 
men  and  women  are  different, 
this  may  easily  be  only  a guy 
thing  — uncontrolled  aggres- 
sion is  usually  more  fan  to 
watch. 

John  McEnroe’s  eruptions 
at  Wimbledon,  Eric  Cantona’s 
brilliant  heckler  put-down  at 
Selhurst  Parts  these  are  the 
kind  of  golden  moments  we 
sports  fens  like  to  relive.  Not 
that  we  have  to  work  the 
memory  hard.  When  Cantona 
retired  there  was  scarcely  a 
valedictory  profile  that  did 
not  Include  a dip  of  his  at- 
tempt to  get  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace audience  more  involved; 
and  McEnroe's  memorably 


bad-tempered  Wimbledon  of 
1981  is  included  in  a five-page 
round-up  of  Tennis  Men  Be- 
having Badly  in  the  BBC's 
new  Wimbledon  magazine. 

As  die  rewards  for  success 
in  football  and  tennis  begin  to 
look  less  like  wages  and  more 
like  Marks  and  Spencer’s 
half-yearly  results,  1 suspect 
that  this  kind  of  indiscipline 
will  become  more  infrequent 
We  are  unlprely  to  witness 
again  anything  quite  as  sur- 
real as  an  angry  Ulie  Nastase 
turning  on  the  Wimbledon 
crowd  and  asking:  “Who’re 
you  looking  at?”  So  we  must 
look  to  the  less 
sports  for  examples  of  sports- 
men cheerfully  losing  it  I 
doubt  for  example,  whether 
there  is  a sports  fan  alive  who 
does  not  relish  that  moment 
in  an  ice  hockey  match  when 
the  red  mist  descends,  hel- 
mets are  ripped  off  and  sticks 
raised  in  anger. 

We  are  not  supposed  to  ad- 
mit to  this,  erf  course.  Nor  are 
the  broadcasters,  who  have  a 
tacit  agreement  with  us  on 
this  kind  of  thing.  Though 
they  issue  a disclaimer,  usu- 
ally in  the  form  of  the  com- 
mentator saying  how  repre- 
hensible this  violent 
behaviour  is,  they  give  us  a 


nudge  and  a wink  and  replay 
the  ruck  from  every  conceiv- 
able angle.  The  commenta- 
tors’ expressions  of  outrage 
are  about  as  genuine  as  the 
News  of  the  World  man’s  ex- 
cuses at  a suburban  wife- 
swapping  party. 

There  was  a good  example 
in  Sky's  rugby  league  match 
on  Saturday  night  when  a 
Bradford  man  suffered  one  of 
those  high  tackles  where  the 
head  seems  to  stop  and  the 
legs,  cartoon-style,  carry  on 


. . . expressions 
of  outrage  are 
about  as 
genuine  as  the 
News  of  the 
World  man’s 
excuses  at  a 
suburban  wife- 
swapping 
party 


running.  The  incident  was 
replayed  four  times  and  then 
again  at  half-time,  with  suit- 
ably admonitory  analysis 
foam  Stevo.  Marvellous. 

Dreadful,  I mean. 

I bad  supposed  Sky’s  new 
Thursday  night  feature,  Gaelic 
football  and  hurling,  had  been 
arranged  for  those  of  us  whose 
appetite  for  sporting  bad  be- 
haviour had  been  satisfied  nei- 
ther by  the  rugby  league  nor 
dips  of  Seventies  soccer  that 
crop  up  in  Bobby  Chariton’s 
Soccer  Scrapbook.  By  this 
token  the  first  programme  was 
a major  disappointment 

Any  game  in  which  the  par- 
ticipants are  armed  with  large 
sticks  and  a hard  leather  ball 
they  can  propel  at  more  than 
80  miles  an  hour  is  entitled  to 
provide  more  offences  against 
the  person  than  Cork  versus 
Glare  did  in  the  Munster  hurl- 
ing semi-final. 

In  the  absence  of  GBH  it 
would  have  been  nice  to  lose 
oneself  in  the  finer  points  of 
the  sport,  but  there  was  no 
attempt  to  explain  the  rules  of 
engagement  specifically  the 
parameters  of  acceptable  be- 
haviour with  the  hurling 
stick.  When  a player  had  the 
ball  in  one  hand  and  his  stick 
in  the  other,  you  wondered 


why  he  did  not  just  run  up  the 
piteh.  fending  off  would-be 
tacklers  with  his  blunt  instru- 
ment before  sticking  the  ball 
in  the  net 

And  even  the  dedicated 
Irish  sports  ten  would  have 
been  less  than  satisfied  with 
the  rather  Jumpy  editing 
which  resulted  in  a tediously 
disjointed  sequence  of  players 
putting  the  ball  over  the  bar. 
and  somewhat  fewer  shots  of 
them  performing  the  more 
difficult  task  of  putting  the 
ball  into  the  net. 

Tim  Henman,  meanwhile. 
In  the  Stella  Artois  tennis 
tournament  managed  to  put 
the  ball  into  the  net  four  times 
in  the  final  game  of  his  defeat 
by  the  unregarded  Jens 
KnippschUd.  No  tantrums,  of 
course,  just  a doleful  shake  of 
the  bead  and  an  increasingly 
desperate  “Come  on,  Tim” 
from  the  crowd,  which  may 
become  the  defining  sound  of 
the  summer.  That  and  the 
BBC  commentators  Bin  Threl- 
fen  and  John  Barrett  telling 
us  about  Tim’s  operation  to 
remove  a particle  of  floating 
hone  foom  his  elbow.  If  Hen- 
man fails  at  Wimbledon,  that 
elbow  may  become  the  most 
discussed  bone  in  sport  since 
the  David  Mellor  scandal 


Today 


Live  Rugby  League  Brisbane  v 
Wigan,  World  Club 
Championship. 

Shy  Sports  1. 1030am 
Live  Rugby  League  St  Helens  v 
Cronulla,  World  Club 
Championship. 

Sky  Sports  1. 7pm 

Racing  From  Pontefract  and 

Windsor. 

Sky  Sports  3. 6.30pm 


Tomorrow 


Live  Rugby  Union  Emerging 
Springboks  v Lions,  from 
Wellington. 

Sky  Sports  1,2pm 
Racing  Royal  AscoL  first  day. 
B8C1,  1 1 .35am-1  Znoon  and 
1.45— tpm;  BBC2.  4-4.40pm; 
highlights  BBC1. 11.35pm 
Strictly  Wimbledon  The 
selection  and  training  of  ball  girls 
and  boys. 

BBC2, 8pm 


Wednesday  18 


Racing  Royal  Ascot 
BBC1.  11.35am-12noon  and 
1.45-4pm;  BBC2,  4-4.40pm; 
highlights  BBC  1, 11.40pm 


Live  Tennis  Nottingham  Open, 
first  day. 

Sky  Sports  3. 1.30pm 

Racing  From  Nottingham  and 

Ripon. 

Sky  Sports  3. 6.30pm 


Thursday  19 


Uve  Cricket  England  v Austalia, 
first  day  of  the  second  Test,  from 
Lord's. 

BBC2.  I0.50am-1pm  and  1.40- 
7. 15pm;  highlights  BBC2. 
1 1. 15pm;  Sky  Sports  1. 8pm 
Live  Oolf  German  Open  from 
Stuttgart. 

Sky  Sports  1.  10.30am-1 2.30pm 
and  31- 5pm 
Racing  Royal  Ascot 
BBC1.  11.35am-12noon  and 
1.45-4pm;  BBC2,  4pm; 
highlights  BBC1, 11.55pm 
Live  Tennis  Nottingham  Open. 
Sky  Sports  3, 1.30pm 


Friday  20 


Uve  Cricket  England  v Austalia. 
BBC2.  10. 50am- 1pm  and  1.40- 
7.15pm;  BBC1,  1.45-4pm; 
highlights  BBC1.  11.55pm;  Sky 
Sports  2, 8pm 
Uve  Oolf  German  Open. 

Sky  Sports  1.  fO.30am-T2.3ppm 

and3-5pm 

Rating  Royal  Ascot 

BSC  7,  11.35am-12noon  and 

1.45-4pm;  BBC2, 1.40-3.S5pm 

Live  Tennis  Nottingham  Open. 

Sky  Sports  3. 1.30pm 

Rating  From  Newmarkei  and 

Goodwood. 

Sky  Sports  3. 6.30pm 


Uve  Super  League  Bradford  v 
Cronulla.  World  Club 
Championship. 

Shy  Sports  1.  7pm 


Saturday  21 


Live  Rugby  Union  South  Africa  v 
Lions,  first  Test,  from  Cape 
Town. 

Sky  Sports  1, 3.30pm 
Grandstand  Cricket,  racing  from 
Ascot  and  the  opening  day  of 
European  Cup  athletics  from 
Munich. 

BBC  7,  70.45am;  cricket 

continues  on  BBC2.  1.55pm; 
highlights  BBC2.  72.35am;  Sky 
Sports  2, 8pm 
Uve  Oolf  German  Open. 

Sky  Sports  2, 1pm 
Live  Boxing  Robbie  Regan  v 
Elleser  Julio,  WBO  bantam- 
weight title. 

Sky  Sports  1,8pm 


Sunday  22 


Live  Rugby  League  St  Helens  v 
Penrith,  World  Club 
Championship. 

Sky  Sports  1. 6.25pm 
Live  Superbikes  From  Monza. 
Sky  Sports  1, 10.30amand2pm 
Live  Cricket  England  v 
Australia. 

BBC1.  10.45am-12noon;  BBC2. 
12noon-1pm 

Sunday  Grandstand  Cricket 
European  Cup  athletics,  rowing 
and  a look  ahead  to  Wimbledon. 
BBC2, 1.30pm 
Live  Golf  German  Open. 

Sky  Sports  2, 1pm 


Weekend  results 
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73  72  73  TS 

72  74  7871 
70787/72 
72  767872 


(Gw) 


(Noth) 

■ AdOnMon  (Hsa) 

A Oettmo  (Sum) 

H Hopkins  (Aus) 

L Navarro  (Sp) 

J tabes 
M tab  (Aid) 
KAadaraa—  I8w) 
L TwBotto  IBel) 


(Anal 
. (Bel) 

HKocb(Swo) 

FPHtelAus) 

S Gustafson  (Swe) 
LJunon  IUS) 

A Airnti  |Sp) 

II  PfstoM-BoaaM  iFr) 
298 

■ Station 

V Ryckeobmi  (Nelh) 


73  73  76  7* 

74  737474 
73  74  73  78 

73  717874 

74  73  7S  74 

71  73  77  78 

72  73  70  75 

74  737476 

75  73  73  7» 
78  73  7178 
727771  TS 
74  717378 

73  76  76  72 
72  74  78  T3 
78  707673 
68  7878  78 

76  7274  76 
72  717B7* 
72  72  78  77 

74  7274  77 

75737874 
71  75  77  75 


K Tester  7278  78  7S 

XWoodlSpI  75  74  7S  78 

R Lmbntt  (Swltz)  73  7674  77 

NHmas  75737378 

p M— dar  Lobetio  (Ft)  72  73  73  81 


300 


74  75  76  75 
73  75  75  77 


72  75  81  ra 
(Den)  75  74  74  78 

aos 

D Bootcer  (AkS)  78  73  75  78 

M da  Boor  (Nett))  6B7878TS 

ao* 

J tlsirl  71  7S  77  80 


I Ben  on  woods] 


TR  Janos  |US) 

T Horton  (Eng) 


(ire) 

D Creamer  (Eng) 
H Mania  (Aw) 

(Seal) 


(Nl) 

I Eng) 


E Pottend  (Ir&l 


414 

RIB 

SIS 

217 

418 


G Huai  (Eng) 

M Gmgawi  (Engl 
J Gamer  (Eng) 

RVkHWlAiAj 

PTomasand  (Engl 
(US) 


(US) 


210 


D I 

JfionWN»|Srt) 
I RtebartteM  (Engl 
BW*a*»(Eng) 

J Cafao  (Sp) 

BMmalUS) 

320 

P Leonard  (Ire) 

■ Verwvy(RSA) 
OMbM(US) 

(US) 


6873  71 
n 70  74 

70  72  73 

71  7073 
6871  74 

68  7373 

72  74  70 
727371 

72  7371 

78  70  70 
77  74  87 
7274  72 
72  72  74 
687874 
W74TS 

7S7TT8 

72  73  74 
75  70  74 

73  7274 
70  7478 
717074 

77  7172 

74  7373 
73  7478 
70  7874 


H Bonbridge  (Eng)  737774 

SUKTORV  LADIES  OPEN  (MMOu. 

taal  round  (Jopansa*  unlacB  staled) 

472 

I SMotaund  70648872 

^,,,111 ,11  707371  88 

■ SliiiiOlKlkm  71 69  72  87 

481  . 

XKtem  8772  7270 


72  68  72  70 
748871  71 


Won  JM  a044t  (6  Kor) 

288 

lm  r«on  ntea  (6  Kor) 

444 

HTbkede 


72717149 


288 


J Yasol  71  7271  70 

AYaautefca  75898874 

717086  74 

73  7072  70 
72  89  72  72 
I efcl  (Tai)  6773  7372 

78  87  71  72 
Kkn  AI OOOk  (S Kor)  717071  78 

YHotapm  707368  73 


I (Aus)  68  IS  68  78 

280 

(HZ)  71  73  73  71 

SCOTTISH  STROKE-PLAY 
CHAWRMtSHIP  (MOflMath) 

271 

■ Howard  (Cochrane  C)  68  66  74 

379 

O OgBvy  (Australia)  74096789 

R WInkne  (Pon  island)  87  717071 

281 

C Watson  (E  Rentrawsflire)  88  68  74 

71 


i(Wkao 


708971  74 


I (IfmertelihenJ  75  06  70  74 


8 Vo 


I (Invar all ochy) 
287 
(MonlHetn) 
A Porsytfa  (FtaMon) 

S Hama  (Tufll&IHtfl) 

O Itenktn  (Pateeangg) 


70  7179  88 

7272  7370 
6974  7470 
70  71  73  TS 
08  65  78  78 

777170  70 
7468  73  73 
70717571 
73  88  70  78 


C Oontea  (Newmacnar)  M^TOT* 

LKaDy  (Cowd)  5SS2II 

L MeLavotilln  (CowglBn)  70707374 

294 

a THotaoan  (Murreystmk)  76  7173 

MLoRus  (Cswglen)  72  72  74  74 

209 

a CiawTard  (WUIlatnwOOd)  74  73  73 

73 

J Dana  (Batfatmle  Pk)  787073  74 

S Eraser  (west  Union)  74717274 

D Patriot  (Mortonhel!)  72  73  72  74 

C Heap  (East  KllbrldoJ  71707778 

448:  CBM (Ratho Pk)  7370777E 

298 

c KeRy  (St  Andrews  Now)  74  75  74 

73 

297 

J Rn  (Momfteth)  79  70  72  76 

(Wear  Kern)  74  75  as  78 


9 Cairns  (BaUahlH)  74  75  75  TS 
■ Ra*  (AMh)  76  72  75  76. 

Alaee  300  P MeKecnnw  (Haycton)  74 

75  7B  75s  D Robertson  (Dunbar)  78  72  78 
76.  C Campbell  (Giantownkm-Spcy) 
7272  7776. 

401  B lirti  (MflO  Bay) /S  „ 

302  F Hutch  non  punmnniliw)  78  73  78 

76 

304  J HUfltWS  (CartfroM)  72  77  79  78. 


TENNIS 


ATP  GERMAN  QRASVCtXRrr 

TOURHAMBir  (Hallej;  HnakV  KaHetat- 
kov  (Rua)  Di  P Korda  ICz)7-6  6-7 7-6 

ATPSTEUAARrtMSTtWRNA- 
MEHT  (Quean'k):  ta— ■ PhlUipwnmls 
lAualMGluaniawlc  (00)7-6  6-3. 

HEN’S  BOLOGNA  UITHNA- 
TKJMAL:  Fteat;  P MamUi  (Sp)  M G Kuw- 
ion  I8ti  4-6  S-2  6-1. 

iiifiHT  nninr 

liAMWIT  fEilgbaston)-  itemWlteakV 
p~»*i  (India)  t>  i spwiea  {Rom)  7-0 
8-1. 


ATHLETICS 


ham); 


268: 2 France  244;  3 Great 

210.  Man  1 France  136: 2 Ger- 


many 119: » GB/M 117.  Woman:  1 
Germany  14S:  2 Franca  108;  3 GB/Nl  93. 
Staindi  noet  (Winners  plus  GB  placing, 

QB  unless  staled):  Men:  100m:  J GoicUng 
lOmln  SBaec.  fiOOmr  □ Money  20SZ. 
400naJ  Deacon  46  J5  INon-scwIng 
event:  1 S Bakiock  4822).  SOOnat  G 
Talln  (Frj  5208;  3 5 King  1 B2A3.  B A Don- 
a«sonlJ296.  ISOOmrN Caddy 
3.44.02. 110m  hunUasil  J Crews,  (Ger) 
13.7D:  2 R BjIIIIb  14.10  400m  la«r- 
■Mbk  X Ravenot  IFr)  50.60:  R C Rotoertson- 
Adams  51.76.  MgfajBmpe  M Boss 
226m;  4 T Gllhooly  2.10  PotevauRjD 
Ecker  (Ger)  6J0;  6 N Young  4.aa 
Lnoa  |ump«  J NkOurrazaX  (Fr)  7.70:  9 C 
Davidson  7.61.  TMeJumpe  T Erog- 

Dogo  16.17.  4dOOm  ratayi  GBR  40  14. 
4x4O0nE  GBR  107  04  Vmn 
lOOma  E Mol  tar  (Ger)  1151;  2 S Anderson 
1181.  ZOOim  S Ghosh  (Gerl  0 324 
L WTiltehead  24.16. 400ne  A Curblahley 
61 .79.  SOOna C Gesell  (Get)  2.(053: 

8 J Mitchell  2.0(92  1 SOOnc  D Walter 
(Ger)  4.19.7: 3 C Marlin  4.25  7. 1 0Om 
Iwdlaai  D AJiohgreen  13  61: 2 R King 
18.68. 400m  bardteac  V Jamison 
5755.  3k  nta  1 M SdOflOf  l Ger) 

1258.62: 3 C Chemoch  140752.  Mob 
Jarnpa  H Sanzenbachor  iGerl  IJI.3J 
Hodman  1 75.  Pete  WMdb  J Zach 
(Ger)  4.00. 4 R Clarice  3.70.  Long  juanpa  S 
Schulte  (Ger)  8.24.  4 J Hodman  556 
Tllpte  tempi  N Gustave  (Fr)  13.17: 8 J 
Hurst  1326.  Skob  1 N KIcHnert  I Gen 
18.3ft  SC  Batmen  1356  tVsBiiar  K Haring 
(Ger)  6662;  5 E Garden  4S  B2  Ham- 
man  S Matnes  (Gar)  62.92:  a L Sprulea 
6026.  JavaHm  S Waller  (Fr)  5G  74;  B 
K Morrison  5 5.42.  (tlOQm  iftUy.  Franco 
45  04: 2 GB7HI  45.42.  4s400m:  Ger- 
many 3.37.43;  Z GB/Nl  3.38.75 
US  CHAMPIONSHIPS  (Indianapolis, 
lourtft  day):  PtaaM  (Top  three  qualify  lor 
US  <«ortd  championship  team);  Hob’s 
400HK 1 A Pettigrew  44.65;  2 T Washing- 
ton 44  J9;  3 J Young  44.83.  BOOn  1 
M Everett  144JJ7: 2 B Rock  1X4.79 
; 3 R Kfinah  1.44^7.  S,OOOtm  1 B 
Kennedy  13^086: 2 a Culpepper  124820: 
3 B Baker  1350  J8.  ftooom  Meevte- 
ehoae:  1 M Cfoghan  620  BE;  2 T Nohlily 
tL23.BG;  3 P Dobnrt  B2423.  HamoMrt 
1 K McMahon  7742m;  2 J Logan  75  40:3 
P Foptjoy  73.34.  Jsvefci  1 T Pufcwys 
8234m;  X Ed  KamlnsM  7932;  3 B Grow 
78.12 

WwiMpka  400im  1 J MHos-dark 
49A0:  XK  Graham  S0JS5: 3 M Makme-Wol- 
lace  50.74,  soOhv  1 K Rounds 
2. (XL 45;  2 J Clark  £00.84,  3 J McMullen 
2.00.81.  S^MMtocI  L Hickman 
1&37  73: 2 A Rudolph  15  4521: 8 M Fad- 
cWld  13.4534;  aOOm  kurdtem  1 K 
Batten  52.97;  S T smortLBaiiay  M .05;  3 R 
ToB>an6421.  lOkrn  wsIb  9 D Law- 
rence 48.45  38: 2 G Standloy  4&53  07. 3 V 
Harare 47. IS. 05  Htahjmopi  1 A 
Acufl  1 JR  2 A Bradhurn-Spangier  1 93. 8 
E Aidrtch  1 S3.  Hmwi  1 L Mlleham- 
Barnag  61.16m:  2 S Powell  W 46: 3 E 
BOygr6ft06 


BOXING 


WBC  WELTHtWOOHT  CMAHdH- 
ONSHIP (Gan  Antonio);  Oscar  dote  Hoys 
(UE.  hldr) 01  David  Kamui  (Ken]  ko 
2nd.  WMC  SteterteatbnrwclaM  Ctetewil- 
e—hte: Canaiii  llomndae (US. 
hldr]  bt  Anatoly  Alaxandrov  (Kazak)  pis. 


CHESS 


MOVOOAOD  TOURHAMEHT  (RUB)1 
Rmaid  FomiG  Kasoarov  (Rua)  3k  Short 
(Eng) 0;  V Topalov  (Bull  3E  Bdimw 
(Rua)  &.  B Oelland  (Bela/ua)  1 v Kramnik 
(Ruall. Saemm Kasparov  10  Kram- 
nik ft-  Bareev.  Gslland.  Topalov  4:  Short  3. 
A win  couws  3pa 


CYCLING 


(Ctiamoery.Fr): 
(182km  fklarwen  lo  Chum- 
Bery):  1.  ATateru*  [Kaz|  Lena  4nr 


SPriun  %cc:  2.  D ReOeliln  lit)  Fran- 
cabe  deu  Jeux  at  43sec:  3.  F Simon  (Fr) 
Gan.  4.  J-C  Robin  (Fr)  US  Postal:  5.U 
Bolts  (Go>)  Telekom  all  same  tune;  ft  C 
Moreau  (Fr|  Fostiiia  135: 7.  M Boo- 
gerO  (NottlJ  RaPObank  n 8.  G Totschnlg 
(Aul)  Telekom  1.37:9,  R Virenque  |Fr) 
Fcstina  1 38. 10,  A CHano  (Sp)  Danosto 
2JJ5.  Hnai  owerad  atanrifetCM  1, 

Bole.  30:49  58.  Z-  Olano  M IZsec:  3.  Room 
1.42  4.  Boogerd  2.00: 5.  Teterluk  4.Q9; 
e.  Simon  4 12. 7.  Moreau  4.17:  a.  V YoM- 
mov  (Rus)  US  Postal  5.03: 9,  M Zara- 
hciua  (Spl  Once  EJG:  10.  U Bel  Iran  (Sol 
Banesto  7^6. 


HOCKEY 


RABOBANK  trmSIMATlONAL 
TROPHY  (Rotterdam):  (Saturday)  Paki- 
stan 5 So mn  AWca  Z.  Nemerianfls  5 
England  0.  (Yesterday):  England  2.  Souin 
Air  ltd  a Neiherianda  4.  Pakistan  0 
Final  Stand Inpei  1 Nettierlands  Bps:  B 
England  4;  3 PsUsten  3: 4 South  Ai- 
ries 1. 

INTERNATIONAL  TEST  SERIES 

< Amiens):  Franca  2 Scotland  T 


MOTOR  RACING 


LE  MAKS  24  HOURS 

i M Alboreio.  S Johansson.  T Krisian- 
sen  ilwSweTDen)  Joesl  TWR-Porscna.  361 
laps:  2 J M Gounon.  P H Raphanel.  A 
aatsson  (Fr/Fr/Swa)  McLaren  FI  GTR. 
360  |QT1  vdnner);  8 P Kan,  R Rarag- 
lla.  E Helary  (MNWh/Fr)  McLaren  BMW  FI 
GTR.  35ft  4 D Cottas.  J Pollen nd.  M 
Goosens  (FriFr/Bal)  Courage  Porsche. 
335. 5 PLamy.  P Oousalard.  A Helma 
(POT/Fr/GerJ  SchuOel  Porsctio  9T1. 331;  • 
M PepiB.  □ Toys,  Q Morettl  th/BelAII 
Ferrari  330SP  Proioiypa.  321: 7 E Clenco. 
H Pescaroto.  J-P  Belloc  (Fr)  Courage 
Porsche.  319:  B P Martini.  C PwcMort.  A 
Hermann  in/iUBr)  bms  Fy»racne  ail. 

317.  S M Neuganan,  G MortlnoHe.  J-C 
Lagmez  |BeWr/Fr1  EU  Habeftttlia' 

Porsche  911. 307  IGTT  winner l:  lO  A Pil- 
grim, A Artiie,  B Elchmann  (GBfGar/ 
Switzj:  Roeck  Porsche  811: 306. 

lap,  Knsiensen.  3.450*0.  lap  210. 

217.534  kpn  11352D  mph) 


MOTOR  SPORT 


AUTO  TKADBH  MAC  TOURMM1  CAN 
CHAMPIONSHIP  (Round  11.  DcrUngten 
Pfc  25  lata,  4653  miles):  1.  F Blala 
i Got).  Audi  A4: 2.  A Maw  (Switzj  Renault 
Laguna:  3.  J BOUcHUo  (GB)  Audi  A4;  4. 
j Plate  (GBl  Renault  Laguna:  5.  R Rydell 
(Sure).  Vokro  S40: 6.  J Thompson 
i GBl.  Honda  Accord:  7.  T Harvey  (GB)  Peu- 
qooI  408.  ft  K Burt  (08)  Volvo  S40: 9. 

D Leslie  (GB)  Nissan  Primers;,  id.  p Walls 
I SB  | Pangea 1 406. 14  A Total  Cap 
bMtefMndaatei  L BraOkee  (GB)  Peugeot 
405. 


1£i  1.  Menu  33d  13. 115;  2, 

Harvey  -2.017. 3,  Btela  -3369: 4.  Bintdiffe 
*3  610. 5.  Watts  -2&B24;  ft  G Terqumt 
m)  Honda  Accord  +32458;  7.  Ryfltui 
*31.159, 9,  J CWand  (GB)  Vnnhail 
Vwara  « 31  472;  ft  WHoy  (GBl  Ferd  Morv 
dao  +33.917:  ia  D Wanrtek  (GB) 

Vawhan  Vacua  +41.45B&  12  A Total  Ow 
tadepteulants:  BrookM  -45427. 
rti—mliiniMii  ilaiMif  tblwa:  1. 
Menu  IBapts;  ft  Rydell  77;  3,  Plate  74. 

4.  Bieia  71;  5,  Tarqmnl  6ft  ft  Thompeon  5ft 
MMiteatinwet  1.  RfinauH  162;  ft 
Honda  lift  3.  Voteo  109j4,  Audi  101;  5, 
Nissan  BB  ft  Peugeot  67;  7,  Vaushall 
ET.  8.  Ford  54.  Total  Cup  Indopeod 
1 C Game  (GB7BMW)  lift  2.  R Gro- 
wn (GB-Honda)  10ft  S.  BTOOkM 99 


SQUASH 


(Cairo):  rkwitnr  nwi»  A Benda  (Egypt) 
bl  R Eyfas  (An)  1 1— is  15-8 15-11 
15-9:  P Meal  (Scat)  M D Harris  rEng) 
15-10 15-4  [Harris  nd). 


The  week’s  fixtures 


TODAY 


RUGBY L8AOUE 
SUPER  LKAGUC  WORLD  CLUB 
CHAMPKHiSHIP:  Pool  At  Bnstune  v 
Wigan  (1030).  SI  Helens  v Cronulla 
(7.451. 


NOTnNGHAM  MEN’S  OPEN  ite 

June  21). 

ROSHALEH  TOURNAMENT  (Nelli: 

te  June  21). 

WIMBLEDON  QUAUFYHW  I to  June 
19) 


BRITANNIC  ASSURANCE  CHAMPI- 
ONSHIP (fmai  djy  oilauiLCardBh  Gla- 
morgan v Miaaiooc  > BriatnF 
Gloureetersnire  v Warcesieronlre  Bsa- 
tegetskK  Hamp'.nue  v Somerset. 

Old  Traffonk  Lanctrahlre  v hrm  The 
Ovak  Surrey  vTorkshire  HoveeSus- 
yar  v Ease*  Edobaetew  Warwickshire  v 
Derbyshire 

OTHER  MATCHES  (llnal  day  Cd 
throoj  FmwPn  Comoruge  University  v 
Durham.  The  Parke  Oxford  Universi- 
ty v Nottinghamshire 


TUESDAY 


WOULD  YOUTH  CUP  (Malaysia). 

Rep  nl  Ireland  v Ghana. 

RUGBY  UNION 

WTBRMAnOHAL  MATCH:  Zimba- 
bwe v Scotland  (4  0.  Hararol. 

TOUR  MATCIb  Emerging  Springboks 
v Lions  (2.15.  WeHIngnn) 

Tnuns 

INTERXATIONAL  WOMDTS 
CHAMPIONSHIPS  (Eastbourne:  to  June 
21 1 

MULBERRY  CLASSIC  (Hurllngham: 
to  June  21). 


VACANT  COMMONWEALTH 
HSAWWMOHT  TTTlJte  CtMtetunta  Ju- 
iiua  Fronds  (Woolwich)  v Joseph 
Chmgongu  (Zam). 


WEDNESDAY 


WORLD  YOUTH  CUP  (Malaysia)- 
England  v Ivory  Coast 


BRITANNIC  ASSURANCE  CKAMPt- 
ONSHIP  (Brel  of  lour  days):  Derby:  Dor- 
byshirs  vSusser  Darflngtem  Dur- 
ham v KonL  tetetobGioucestertihire  v 
Middlesea.  Uvwseob  Lancastura  v 
Glamorgan.  Nerthwnpton:  Norjhamrton- 
Shir*  v Hampshire.  Ureal  Bridge! 
NoOinghnmsMre  v Yorkshire.  Batte  Som- 
□raei  v LeueaBTONra.  Woroaatan 
Worcesters  ni>o  v Surrey. 

GOLF 

WOMEN'S  MASTERS  (Evisn.  ID  June 

211 


BrreRMAYlONAJLMEBT  (HMSirkl). 


THURSDAY 


WORLD  YOUTH  CUP  lU3l»y«lnl 
Rep  at  Ireland  v US. 

CftttKEY 


of  nva): 


(ivsidky 

England  v Auotralin. 


lauogarttoJunc 


BUICK  CUHK  (New  York;  to  Juno 

2 91. 


TENNIS 

CLUB  HBD  CUP  (Roehompten.  to 

June  21). 


FRIDAY 


WORLD  YOUTH  CUP  (Malaysia)- 
England  v UAE. 

RUGBY  UNION 

TOUR  MATCH!  Gauteng  Uons  v 
Scotland  ltd.  EHI8  Pk.  Johannosbuigi. 


SUPER  LEAGUE  WORLD  CLUB 
CHAMPMN8HKP.  Peel  A Bradford  v 
Cronulla  (7J0)  Pool  Bi  Ado) aide  v 
Oldham  (ii  30):  Shellleto  v Hunter  Man- 
ners (’JO) 

PBWT  MVISIOfb  Dewsbury  v 
Workington  (7riS)  NwU  DtvMera  Lun- 
cnahlre  Lynx  v Doncaster  (7.30). 

CRICKET 

OTHER  MATCH  HUM  day  ol  three) 

’ Esiex  v Cntord  University 


OOLF 

RYDEH  COLUNGTTtEE  SENIORS 
CLASSIC  (Colilngnae  Pk.  Northampue.  lo 
June  2ft 

ATHLETICS 

INTERNATIONAL  MEET  (USDan). 
BOWLS 

WOMENS  HOME  INTERNATION- 
ALS (Ayr.  to  June  211 


WORLD  CUP  REGATTA  (Paris;  10 
June  221 


SATURDAY 


RUGBY  UNION 

INTERNATIONAL  MATCH  S Africa 
» Lfong  |4.1ft  Capo  Town). 

RUGBY  LEAGUE 
SUPER  LEAGUE  WORLD  CLUB 
CHAMPIONSHIP:  Pool  8 North  Oueene- 
land  v Salford  1 10  30|:  Par  a v Penh 
(7.0). 

ATHLETICS 

EUROPEAN  CUP  (Munich:  to  June 
221. 

INTERNATIONAL  MEET  (Cork):  Ire- 
land v England. 

BOWLS 

WOMEN’S  BRITISH  CHAMPION- 
SHIPS (Ayr;  id  Juno  23). 


IBP  BfTHR-COHTIHENTAL  SUPCR- 
FEATHERWEXaMT  TTTLSi  CtoiBIfi  Barry 
Jcnes  (Cardiff,  hldr)  v TBA. 


SUNDAY 


SOCCER 

WORLD  YOUTH  CUP  [Malaysia): 

Rod  m Ireland  v China 

CRICKET 

AXA  UPS  LEAGUE  (one-day) 

Dolby;  Derbyshire  v SuaStUL  Cterttnutam 
Durham  v Kent.  Briatefa  Gtoucester- 

smre  v Middlaaoi.  Old  TMfevdi  Lonca- 

Ehira  v Ginmorgan  HnrHin.m(iiia,i 
Nonhamptenshire  v HarnpeMre.  Trad 
Brtfgoi  NottlnghanshirB  v Yorkshho 
...  _1“  Snmersei  v Leteauersnire 
Wereeaten  Wdrcaate,«Mre  « Surrey. 

AMERICAN  FOOTBALL 
WORLD  BOWL  (Barca tonal 

MOTOR  SPORT 

raMNRA  THREE  CHAMPIONSHIP 

(Ouflon  Park) 


r 


V 


- ''~~r 
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to  land  final  punch 


Graham  Rock 


THE  Ascot  Gold  Cup, 
on  Thursday,  looks 
among  the  most  in- 
triguing and  the  most 
difficult  to  predict  for  many 
years. 

Ladbrokes  have  installed 
Persian  Punch  favourite  at 
7-2  to  confirm  his  recent  su- 
periority over  Celerie  (9-2)  in 
the  Henry  II  Stakes  at 
Sundown. 

Classic  Cliche,  last  year's 
easy  winner,  showed  some  of 
his  old  sparkle  in  a gallop  at 
Newmarket  on  Saturday.  A 
final  decision  on  his  partici- 
pation has  yet  to  be  made  and 
the  Godolphin  stayer  is  avail- 
able at  4-1  with  a run. 

Double  Trigger,  the  hero  of 
1995,  is  on  offer  at  5-1  and  his 
brother  Double  Eclipse,  who 
has  not  run  since  defeating 
Nononito  at  Longchamp  13 
months  ago.  is  a 10-1  chance 
among  the  17  declarations. 


which  include  the  German- 

trained  Camp  David. 

On  Saturday,  the  brothers 
galloped  on  Middleham  Moor 
and  Double  Eclipse  finished 
five  lengths  ahead.  “Eclipse 
worked  tremendously  well," 
said  Mark  Johnston.  “Trigger 
does  not  do  much  at  home  hut 
they  had  Lallans,  who  is  rated 
99,  a further  five  lengths 
back.” 

Following  several  minor  in- 
juries. Double  Trigger  fin- 
ished last  in  the  Sagaro 
Stakes  at  Ascot  on  his  reap- 
pearance in  April.  A week  ago 
he  was  taken  to  Pontefract  for 
a workout  and,  fitted  with 
blinkers,  seemed  to  gallop  i 
with  enihusiasm. 

“He  was  telling  us  nothing 
at  home,  so  we  took  Hm  to 
the  racecourse,1”  Johnston  ex- 
plained. “We  put  blinkers  on  i 
him  to  sweeten  him  ap,  and  1 
think  they  worked. 

“Eldorado  (who  runs  in  the 
Queen's  Vase  on  Wednesday) 
has  more  speed  than  Trigger, 


Song  should  be  a hit  for  Fallon 


KIEREN  FALLON,  who  is 
setting  a strong  pace  in 


lAsettlng  a strong  pace  in 
the  jockeys’  championship 
title  race,  «»«  maintain. 
fine  form  with  a victory  on 
Samara  Song  at  Windsor 
tonight,  writes  Graham  Rock. 

The  fbttr-year-old  needs 
only  to  reproduce  his 
recent  second  at  Warwick 
to  win  the  Newton  Invest- 
ment Management 
Handicap. 

Samara  Song  (7.00)  was 
beaten  half  a length  by  Lor- 
ins  Gold  in  an  amateur 
riders’  race  12  days  ago,  the 


pair  finishing  three  lengths 
clear. 

He  has  yet  to  win,  realis- 
tically he  has  had  few 
chances,  but  off  the  same 
handicap  mark  as  at  War- 
wick, and  approaching  his 
peak,  he  looks  set  to  record 
his  first  success. 

Mick  Channon’s  Levelled 
(4.45)  ran  well  when  third 
at  Newcastle  last  time,  hav- 
ing won  a claim  er  at  Folke- 
stone earlier  in  the  season, 
and  is  the  pick  of  the 
weights  in  the  Haunhigton 
of  Brighton’s  Handicap. 


hut  he  couldn't  get  to  him.  He 
will  wear  the  Winkers  on 
Thursday.” 

One  equine  star  who  was 
due  to  miss  the  Royal  meeting 
because  of  injury.  First 
island,  died  yesterday  morn- 
ing. Geoff  Wragg’s  top-class 
miter,  who  won  the  Sussex 
Stakes  and  the  Lockinge 
Stakes,  fractured  a cannon 
bone  11  days  ago  and  was 
recovering  from  major  sur- 
gery when  he  was  struck 
down  by  an  attack  of  colic. 

Ladbrokes  offer  Kieren  Fal- 
lon at  even-money  to  win  the 
London  dubs  Trophy  for  rid- , 
ing  the  most  winners  over  the 
four  days  of  Royal  Ascot,  a 
price  significantly  more  gen- 
erous than  anywhere 
elsewhere. 

Fallon’s  two  bankers  are 
Bosra  Sham  In  the  Princess  of 
Wales's  Stakes  tomorrow  and 
Sleepytime  in  the  Coronation 
Stakes  on  Wednesday. 

In  an  all-British  finish  to 
the  Gran  Premie  di  Milano 
yesterday,  Frankie  Dettori 
and  Shantou  defeated  Luso 
(Gary  Stevens)  and  Taipan 
(Pat  Eddery).  It  was  the  win- 
ner's second  Group  One  suc- 
cess in  Italy. 

Dettori  won  the  opening 
race  oi\  the  card,  and  later 
partnered  Papering  for  Luca 
Cumani  in  the  Premio  Leg- 
nano,  but  was  surprisingly 
beaten  into  second  place  by 
Pat  Eddery,  riding  Tulipa  for 
the  Godolphin  team. 

The  Queen  Mother  enjoyed 
her  first  success  in  France 
when  Fire  Ball,  trained  by 
Francois  Doumen  and  ridden 
by  Adam  Kondrat  won  die 
Prlx  Katko,  a handicap  chase, 
by  six  lengths  from  Sweet 
Apples. 
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Ru dimental  (right)  winning  at  Sandown  on  Saturday 


PHOTO.  JULIAN  HERBERT/ ALL  SPORT 


Pontefract  tonight 


Brighton  runners  and  riders 


6.45  DeraofiUuii  Jo 

7.15  RyMgh  Conrt  House  - 

7.45  HosixnUe  Sparky 

ai5  RsAoriC  Marion 

645  Royal  Dome  Atomfe 

9.15  Kkftty  ABtmzb 

Left-handed,  inMaUnB  corese  of  2m  with  run-bi  of  just  owr2f. 

Going:  Good.  * Denotes  bintere. 

Draw  Low  rumbers  fawusd  in  8.45. 

Long  dMance  imiegua:  7.46  Sedan.  TMBs,Sntey,  205  mites. 

Seven  day  wfanera:  7.45  Marsh  Marigold 

Mfatarcd  ftit  time:  645Beechwood  Quest  7.45  Sadtef's  Baza.  Vteomt  7.45Ktegdoni 
Emperor  9.15  Legend  Of  Aragon. 

Rguras  in  biackels  after  horse's  name  denote  days  since  last  ouUng 


gh  jfl  ff  TATTH1SALLS  MAIDBM  AUCTION  FflUES1  STAKES  2Y0 

OlHW  61  £3,373 1(7  dacterad) 


2-15  IGnfS  Brave  Mm  (fiddle  (nap) 

2.45  PliBclar  FMWr 

3.15  LitBe  kHss  Fleeter  LitSe  Miss  Rocker 

3.45  WMaperad  Meiody  fioodNews 

4.15  Feel  A Line  Bald  Spring 

4.45  LereSed  (nb)  TbU  Party 

IFehaped,  iaft-handsd  course  of  IX  nilas  nitti  3Jfl  run-in.  Sharp  and  umiaUno. 

Going:  Firm.  * Denotes  Unkvs. 

Draw  No  advantage. 

Long  dbtanca  trawiera:  2^45  Princess  Of  Heals,  M Pipe,  Devon  163  nfles. 

Sewn  day  wt mere:  2.45  Phistw. 

BMwdifcstane:  3.45  Queen's  halytL  Wfaored:  245  Clouds  HM:  4 45  faraaei  My 
Love.  Geonke  Lai 

Bgues  hi  brackets  after  hone's  name  denote  days  shce  test  outing 


o ARHA1LSHAM  FailES'  HANDICAP 

9 7f  21 4yds  £2.888  (7  declared) 


w**w*#7f  214yds  £2.888  (7  declared) 

1®  iffivSfl  Sytm  Mbemb  ftOI  (CQ  C CespBK  4- W-i C Unctetf  (T) 

2(3  sso-1  GowiaflH («]  (qut'odjwt  j-5-1  j . a mm 

30  SMM  MkpMdnMr(to0Q n«eMS 44-1!  * Ciu* 

4(11  50-534  Qdmd*(  feotgnii  (KQ  (D)  PCole  4-Vii  T Qufl  * 

5[41  • 0-CO  liattkoah (17)  a Hasnoi  3-iHJ  . Due  VM 

6(5  00-02  Fate*  (18)  J rot/r  3-8-2 S Sarin 

7(71  00102  Ladrtnw  (U)  P)  J Fctazi  5-7-10 — ..HtMcy 

Bafiflp  3-1  Khq»ediMx^  7-2  Sjfc* Pnrces*.  9-2 33Mlfc-«.  H-2 0«m  5 tojcx  7-1  liBahajh  8-1 
Fit*  Ud/bow. 


A 4 CCOLOEAN  HAIDBV  HANDICAP  3YD 

Ta  I %r6t  209yds  £3,1 74  (9  declared? 


FadP  61  £3,373  (1 7 doctored) 

Dekfare  P tens  8-6 K Qatar 

6 topen  (T7)  H Harm  8-S : B Mr 

2365  Flomr  OTaniiB  (2D)  M tt  Eas»al>f  8-5 T Ini 

00  Id  Stan  IB)  J 6 SarfrOstmi*  8-4 TMa 

IMm  J Eery  8-4 — J Cml 

LBuHvk(BMeehai8-2 Oh  Mdtenu 

B»y  Loom  Damon  0-2 P P y (3) 

DndM  w (Upsse  8-1 i» 

4322  8-1 J J Ep> 

0 Mu  Mn  Start  (SO)  J J Qtem  0-1  !L'_'_TT7  ZZIHUZIIZ.  D MMt 

Partsz  MM  (TAanr  C Itantai  8-0 B 1 MflWw 

BMfGMUHeamUteS^) lluu 

0 Stand  (17)8  Bntfi  8-0 — 8 Pmjiwt 

04  TmuSa  CwCuni)  J Weinn|pflO-0 J BtenH  » 

3 aaclUBud  Qurt  (35)  B Hoflari  7-13 L Chmcfc  * 

0 Steg  Pot  Me  (17)  R HMad  7-13  . — I drib* 


2 4 CMOHTPHiHI  SHUN6  STAKES  ZY0 

■ I *9  5f  21 3yds  £1.965  {7  declared) 


I *#6t  209yds  £3,1 74  (9  declared? 

a»50  Dana  Street  (7}H  Curt/ S-i C Rutter 

3^65  Bald  SategnRKErjn  9-3 - Due  0TWI 


. 30000.  Sittetoca  pll  fl  adruK!  8-T2 D 

WXXB  UmWi  tef  M J Joins  e-/  . . _ .. 


IS  0 HaraBBn(29)BMeet»8-il — ...  T (Mm 

am  trio  WmnuJdn  BauyS-lt Item 

3(2  Prinlt  Sea  G L Moore  8-11 Cm*  Uxrta 

4®  05  CM  Mu  (771R  Haun  8-6  DnMI 

5(7)  42  (Mini  Mu  Cfl  W G M Tiraer 8-6 0 Swum*  (5) 

6(4)  64  KsMdarTO)NCata9han8-8 - S Drome 

7fi  drat  Sflua*  l( Madju* 8-6 R ferity 

MSk  16-8  tbs  MMt  7-2  IWs  Bow.  B-2  Medna  Mte.  8-'  RIM*  Sei.  Case  Rota.  14-1  L*>  HUsgoe. 
Seat  Sand. 


RM(B4rl»imte(»tWSl.tVire6'-0 . JUn 

CDHKfW0IVuMi*(t1)DCc>7Qre7-13 - M BMP) 

4W054  Hu  Umbaa  fSS  U WSct  — . ~ 


*8TO54  Kn  Barnflau  ft  M Mtr*  ,’-1? — . . . — . 0 DuBtn  (5) 

awoo  Cute  Baa  ran  C Czfii  7-1J ..  B Vwtoy 


9fB)  -00604  Fact  A Una  p)  3 ttasron  7—11  Marita  Dnpr  (3)  * 

BMtag:  11-4  BcU  Jong.  J-2  Ues  Eaaira.  13-2  SatntoKi  ft  Hwl  1 Knot  M Omni  S**i.  8-1  Luka's 
Lad.  12-1  FanfflVew-Ana.  Caftn  Rm.  Fjd  i Lee 


BeUtaflE  4-1  Inure.  OareAbi  Jo.  7-1  Barer  Oca**,  B-1  Hay  Ldu.  10-1  Awe.  BHriiunl  Qdhl 


4 E BSCH  SaUNG  STAKES  3Y0 

t I *#lm4vds  £2.445  (13  declared) 


i ■ vim 4yds £2.448 (13 declared) 

0506-0  Caret  (tana  (7)  B Uritotw  9-0 L BMte 

000-5  BwbrlWpojEWteioiEM J CmU 

J2664  KMuS)w£url2qmPE>asS-0 

00326-  JotayTtag  (2591  PHaten  0-0 J Wearer 

055-  Maori  DBQBBa^i  6-0 A dB» 

05050  Ml*  Boy  (10)  S 60*09  9-0 — 8 MnMr 

SKO-O  Duca  Mdody  (58)  0 Onqid  8-S L Cbreuefc 

6 RyBgh  (81  D Uoro  8-9 P BlurilM 

5 ButeM  Swbtau  {Ot  T WM  8-9 * 8™^*  B 

HaBmena  J Ficfier*  M M tote* 

26-300  Start  Mar  (140)  Use  LSkttJB-4 0«U  B*W 

53  Sod  Frire  (9)  J Oarer  3-0 - fl  CmW 

452230  Terry*  (USB  (23)  0 Htetfmtf  6-6 KOrelll 

: 3-1  Sun  Frer.  11-2  Juc,  rug.  7-1  DrStor  Ptaa  10-1  Fly  1*0*  12-1  Can  terse,  bten^mptanr- 


LEWES  LBUHTB)  STAKES 

1 m 1 f 209yds  £2^77  (7  dedared) 


A A EHAHNWfiTOHS  OF  BRIGHTON  HAMHCAP3YD 

■trtv5l  213yds  £3,5lS  (8  declared) 


632111  PDflWM  S j K teta  4-9-1 1 ... B Do* 

50MH  Oduri  tew®  4-9-6 Daw  OVeO  ■* 

600036  menu  HU  (13)  BS  Dm  4-M T Orion 

6260-6  BUUte  (IS)  TMfc  4-6-2  J Had 

48000  StetaDuear (7) SKnkjbt 44-1 G FoMutar  R 

-10335  Priictn  Of  Haaste  fflJB  M Ffee  3-8-6 G DriBaM  * 

000-  Date*  Bgflt  (212)  BH*  3-8-4 .... A Clarir 

5-4  PBBte,  3-1  PriKBsOIHMRt.6-1  DdbHi  Bghi  7-1  ObetuB  Boy.  12-1  Ckufc  HH  temakn.  16-1 


■14404  Jaril 
035-47  Mash 
001031ml 
4301  Ibbd 

30020  Mm 


5f  213yds  £3,518  (8  declared) 

Jari  Lord  a BA  a G U Iur«j  3-7 


I a 0»  m 0 U iur«j  O-?,-  D teetnay 

iri*  nio)  (C)  (D)  a (<-!-’ — GBrenui 

(42)  u Daman  6-li P P Ita*  i 

rurfl^TOSCwsB-M - J» 

C5«j«teiBC6-n ssmM 


465031  TUfBWe(1fl(D  lias  S-10—  A 

H-6«,  laml  My  Lon  (12)  (£fl  P u«  f-^ - . . _.  T Oute  * 

DQOOO  Baanfia  lad  (S)  j BaneB  7-12 — Httriay* 

i 3-1  ted  Parly.  «-l  Tear  Man.  5-1  Lpjefled.  6-:  iteUMte.  r-t  >a  Lore  Itawqt  Fa«el  Ur  Lore, 
ere*  Lad 


7A.  C LAKDBR1DGE  SHIPPING  HANDICAP  3Y0 

1 m 21 6yds  £5.345  (9  dadared) 


M m 21 6yds  £5.345  (9  declared) 


0356  Kafir! 
3362  Honan 


■ CM  U Jdmaon  5-7 4 temr 

i wj  was  9-4 J Carrel 

2110  Lbdrtdr  Lad*  (24)  8 Rahul  9-2 J F Em 

OfXHH  Sodn  fS3)  T U*.  9-0 B BnilnU 

■6031!  StetalWUWEauafirS-S T Urn  * 

405061  Harm  MMbbU  (7)  (C9)J  Kehenoi  8-3 Jwtry  Baam  (7) 

CHMJ  Sada>*a  Btet  (14)  F teres  8-1 G0»S*  . 

334155  Diamond  Eire  ps)  J Erie  7-ir D M*t  I 7J0 

000-20  Ktoattan  Errewre  (46)  UCrnsu  MO L Ostnuck  * 

: 3-1  Sorty.  7-fi  tenrt*  *-i  UaU  Uarqatd.  6-1  U>m  Ladr-  8-1  Saden,  UM  Qanond  Em. 


Windsor  tonight 


Q 4 E PONTEFRACT  CW  HANDICAP 

On  I w#2m  If  216Vds  £3,915  (16 dedai 


I w#2m  11 21 6yds  £3.91 5 (16  declared) 

304)40  MgbBring  (19)  W G M Warn  1 1-10-0 J H* 

5-4500  UtawMoant  Oak  (40)  (CjmCBrrMi  7-fi-n K Dretoy 

120-01  BuBuk  (12)  W Hiflgn  7-9-11 A Otteret 

aniM  Dtev  PD  m u nano  4-9-1 J Cared 

2143-3  Manual  (1G)  u Camariio 4-8-13 LCtenadt 

071312  Mgh  Ru  (38)  (8F)  R bream  7-8-6 :.SMM 

5-4005  Another  Qtnrrer  (421)  (t)  U Otaprean  4-84 M Marti 

HM  Breboric  Bknte  AS)  Ms  S Smtt  6-8-4  _ Daw  Mdteren 

£0046  MuSpfatt (W  B 4 Em 6-8-3 8 I Jfffa 

MXW  SmM  Bar  (B)  tts  H Rarier  6-7-10 BCartte 

WOJ  Utretaan  fe  S 5-7-10 4 F Egan 

000405  un fin  itattBSM 6-7-10 j BrateM  ffi 

i«nn  G«a>cnk*reao(raN  psurwrei  8-7-10 H Karma* 

5-J165  Tancrad  aSridsT  PM  D Bate  6-7-10 J ur  Bwa  0 

00/00  Barrack  (B)  J Mwim  5-7-10  j Fate  ft) 

00/006  Hading  Grtrend  B Bupi  9-7-10 I mate  (7) 

13-2  (MreK  7-1  Ugta  Uouri  Pair.  8-1  (BpBirej.  Hamas.  Htfr  Bre.  flnai  Scittt.  Sudl  Ba.  UHpreiiL 
bimd. 


8^5 


32CX: 


Beam,  8-1  Cmrili  Owl  JwflDMdn.  12-1 


94  E WALNUT  HANDICAP 

■ 1 W6f  £3.353  (15  declare 


I W6J  £3,353  (15  deofeffed) 

065301  Ttei  Create  (12)  V Stone  6-8- 


065301  7Wa  Create  (12)  V Stone  6-9-11 ... 

aBMABSS}- 

15W31  HaMtteSteJiqjp)  S Baring  6-8 


MDBS 6-9-7 

SBJ=^ 

Knm= 


KMO  CtetgiPrte^B,! 

■34414  te)1Mtel|«|U 
000506  Hoard  or  Aragu '(17) 
o«sa  ware  RW5D  Daw 


™ SSnS  hm  w8?a“ 

000506  laoud Of  AiaguPT)  jam 
0463E  W B ID)  D OBteUi  6* 


164-0 

3-8-13 — 

item  8-8-10 


1 ~ S MterT 

T Saolra 

=M 


U Da*  6-8-0 — IbfH 

hM-7 0 tear-* 


13  K 000506  laqud  Of  Aregu  (17)  JObib  3-8-7 Htear-a- 

14(7)  0463E  IBB  B»  B.tP)  P QBOaai.W  -: *W* 

18(13)  00804  tetg  Una  ra  Hnr  J tenatai  3-8-0 4 FUteg  * 

BMBGBt5-l  ftwwn  5te.  7-1  5ufc  »g  tel  8-1 A Brea*  10-1  Tata  Credo,  Mara*  Dtp*  (hum  te«i 
Hb  Hank.  W dry- 


[ h'l ' I : L;-  4.^  i : h l-\  I 


BAILEYS  OfUGMAL  BUSH  CREAM  MAfDGN  STAKES 

Tm  2f  7yds  £3,838  (25  declared) 

BtaH  naritea  (Bit) 0 Lad*  4-8-10 _ ... 


Trainer  watch 


Horan  having  terir  first  ran  tar  a new  trabner  today  — Brighton!  3.15  2ML-S 
WDteBB  JR  Janhlns:  145  laiytxwer.  Lori  Huntingdon  b Jamie  Pftflon;4.1ffArHyilYK«a. 
RCftariKnbGL  Moore. 

Muaieatetfi:  230  Baano  Script  Mbs  S HaBtaJ  Hanson;  4J0  Mbs  3 KB&  JPeucatiJ 

GobSe 

Pcmtofact  7.15  Italian  Symphony,  M Johnston  to  P Evans,  Silent  Vatay,  DNWrotsio  WML 

jtt^s.iSAteofqaRiit.iiassJBowrtoMWanfl. 

Wntoc7.00SaWHrarVllinlMJ(il«3lmtoBPalflng;8.D08aiaoWiniDBBinirihteTHtait 
9 OOTrijta  Chafcnjje.  K ftdke  to  6 L Moore. 


1 * ■ 


KEEPING  TRACK 

0891  222  + 


cKM»  £> 


,!,8Sf 


.■** 
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Saturday  scoreboard 


Britannic  Assurance 
Championship 

(Third  day  el  tour) 

GLAMORGAN' 

MIDDLESEX 

CredBh  Middlesex  won  by  on  taning* 
and  raven  runa. 


SUSSEX 

• ESSEX 

“7  “wwE»wwontjytanwtctc«a- 
O ^tpbnratlnnlnos  384  (RC  Iran] 
nn  110.  R J ReHlrw  B2), 

« SU*S«X«  Hr®  honings  MO  (A  P 

Cornu  6-46;  wnoama  d-SB) 


GLUHMOAHt  Rrat  int^ngs  [n  D 

B don  62.  u p Mayiwa  6ftFra»r  4-fim 

WDPUKBX 

"ret  btninsa  (overnight  251-6). 

a FtCfrasarcsnawb  Waikin a 

fKR  Brown  Ibw  b Thomas is 

K P Dutch  e Shaw  b Thoma  _ « 

R L jcmnacn  c Maynard  b Water  _ a 

JPHwrtSnntom » 

p C R Tutnoii  b Thomas “ « 

Extras  (IMS.  an.  riba) n 

Total  HMJ  overa) 

P*N  M wMiala  oooti  259.  28S,  Z72.  Z7B. 

■awBntb  Waqar  22-3-60-1;  viWkfn 
S-Ia^4unx^”,“  81  «4M  Cion 
27-3-90-1;  Butcher  5-i-avg;  Date 
a-i-s-a 


SP  James  ItiwbFrasBr 

14  Marrie  Ibw  b Fraaar ... 

A Date  c S b Hewitt 

■M  P Maynard  Ibw  b Fraser 

PA  Coney  ibw  b Hewio 

R D B Croft  Ibw  b Hewitt 

G P Butcher  b Kswiu 

TAD  SHOW  c Batting  b Hewitt 

Waqar  Younta  Ibw  b Fraser _. 

S DTnomaB  not  out 

SLWoWnc  Bream  b Hewitt 


K Nowell  c Hunan  DWDuama aa 

M Newell  b Cowan » 

TP  Moorocb  Cowan « 

V C Drakes  b Irani  4B 

a a Khan  cDR  Law  b Iran! » 

M A Robinson  not  out q 

Expos  (ML  Ri7.  wio.  nbigj 41 

Toy  (1303  ovare) SM 

M of  wtcMa  eewti  207. 270. 283.  S4&. 
■ou^inCgwnn  2M1-7B-4:  WHUamq 
22-M7-T;  Irani  19.3-7-50-2;  Such 

Q Law  13-1-42-0;  Grayson 

G A Gooch  not  out  _____  S1 

i *PJ  Prichard  not  out  ____  M 

Extras  (102  wfinb2) ' jo 

Total  (tor  II.2UWM) 

8-0-34-0;  Klrtray 
Khan  6J-W8-0;  Robinson 
3-0-16-0;  Rao  v-o-T-o. 
ii  iqik  in  H D Bfrd  and  a l Surpass. 

HAMPSHIRE  21 

SOMERSET  4 , 


County  championship 


Middlesex 


Gloucestershire 


t 


Notts 


Glamorgan 


Hampshire 


1 k Bwl 

16 

24 

14 

24 

12 

20 

10 

20 

Total  (16  overs)  si 

MBefwfafc«ta>2.7.  7.  Ji.ii.  ii.si.sm. 

24. 

BmuflDOf  Fraser  8-2-17-4;  Hewitt 
8-4-14-6 

Uwwilrww  T E Jaaly  and  R A White. 

SURREY 

YORKSHIRE 

The  Ovat  Yorkshire  (7pts)  trull 
Surrey  (8)  by  296  runs  with  an  second  In- 
nings wicket*  left. 

SURRaYt  First  I nnlnga  648  (A  J Stew- 
art 271  no,  A J HDiUaato  66.  B C Hollloaka 
53V 

YODXMBr 

Rrat  arete—  (ovum  tent  226-4} 

D S Lehmann  b Salisbury . .. too 

C White  c Brown  b Saqlaln  Mushtaq  - 38 

ffl  J Biafcey  not  out 03 

A C Morris  b A J HolUoake 17 

PJHartteybAjHoUteaha 8 

C E W Sllverwood  c Butcher 

b A J Hollloaka 7 

R D Stamp  b A J HolUoake « 

Extras  (n>7,  w2.  nbao) sa 

Total  (1105  overs) _«B7 

Mi  of  srlekats  canto  286. 308, 360. 3S8. 

360. 

■ewfcgB  BlckneU  20-7-87-1;  Lewis 
8-8-22-0;  Smqlaln  Mushtaq  45-11-118-4; 
Beniamin  8-0-48-0;  Sailabury  22-4-83-1; 

8 C Hollloaka  3-0-19-0;  A J Hollkwte 
4.5-1-23-4. 


Rein— riiku  Hampshire  wan  by 
otnerum- 

HAMRMmBiPlrMInnUi— 204  (Rose 

SOteDKMri  Flrat  Imttags  159  (P  C L 
Holloway  7S  no;  James  5-44). 
H*WM»  Second  teMBQsISe  (M 
L Hayden  63;  Rosa  5-S3V 


M N LatnwaU  Ibw  b James  33 

"P  D Bowler  b BovM 3 

P C L HoSoway  c Ayoiae  b Jamaa 88 

R J Harden  b Jamas  _ 3 

K A Paisonso Stephenson b James  _ 74 
IflJ Turner  c James  bUdul  _____  8 
G □ Rose  c Bovffi  b Jamaa  ______  1 

AP  van  Ttoost  st  Aymesb  James O 

Mushtaq  AftmedcLaneyb  James 4 

ARCudtSck  c BoviJl  b Janw* 3 

KJSWnnnotaut.  . . . o , 

Extras  (b12.  Ibis.  nb4) 38  I 

Tati  ns.i  oven) — « I 

I M of  Iteokatsi  IB.  GO.  6S.  175.166, 1S6. 
W6,  207,  219. 

BowObv  Renshaw  9-0-34-0;  Bovftl 
11 -2-40-1 : Udal  12-4-27-1;  Jamaa 
22.1-0-48-8;  Stephenson  15-6-42-0;  Mas- 
qarenhaa  S-e-2-0. 

Us— hire iA  AJonasand  ACtartawn. 

LANCASHIRE  ws 
KENTws 

Old  Traderdi  Kent  (Bpts)  lead  Lanca- 
shire (6)  by  168  runs  with  six  second  ln- 
tengsteft 

K8MTk  First  Innings  373  (B  J Philips 
iDOno,  a P Weite  86). 


Man  ofUie  week: 
Kevan  James 

Thirteen  wickets  for 
the  Hampshire 
veteran,  including 
the  season’s  best 
haul  of  eight  for  49, 
secured  an  amazing 
nine-run  victory  over 
Somerset 


20/5/24/11/23 


21/10/6/23/24 


8/24/24/9/21 


9/4/21/24/23 


7/22/20/4/22 


10/22/4/24/6 


6/6/7/23/21 


7/23/10/11/9 

11/5/10/20/4 

8/5/21/23/4 

3/20/20/9/6 

5/8/6/11/4 

8/9/16/10 

10/6/5/4/10 

9/4/6/10/4 

8/7/4/7Z6 

7/6/4/9Z6 

9Z7/7/3/5 


C C Loris  c Byre  b Sllverwood 11 

M A Butcher  c Lehmann  b Hanley  _.  0 

■A  J HolUoake  b Hartley 38 

B C Hoffloake  c Byas  b Stamp lO 

A D Brawn  Ibw  b Stamp  33 

TA  J Stewart  c Hartley  b Stamp 32 

JD  Raid  Hie  bSUvwwood 8 

I D K SaHsbtxy  Ibw  b BDverwood  O 
MPBIdoMflc  White  bSHverwood.—  O 

Saqlaln  Mushtaq  not  out  0 

JE  Beniamin  c While  b Sllverwood  _.  lO 
Extras  (Ibll.  nC2) ; 13 

Total  (48.1  mrara)_ 103 

Ml  of  wlclcatta  1. 38.49. 48, 94, 123. 129. 
129.  12S. 

■owBn—  Hartley  8-0-36-2:  SOverwood 
13.1-2-49-6:  Stamp  17-8-44-3;  WlWte 
B-2-T3-0. 


M D Moxon  not  out 11 

R A KaHtaborough  not  out • 

Extras 0 

Total  (for  0,9  overs) — « 10 

To  Bah  *0  Byas,  D S Lehmann,  B Parker, 
CWWtt,-mJBlsk»y.ACMoitta.PJHart- 
l*y:  C E WSBvarwood.  R D Stomp. 
Bosrfb— LewtaS-3-o-ft  Btckineil 
3-0-8-0;  Saqtaln  Musraaq  2-VS-a  Salis- 
bury 1-0-6-0. 

Unwkwre  R Julten  and  A Q T WMtahoad. 


nest  lonfcm  (overnight  TI3-S) 

GD  Lloyd  cWard  bStreng  ______  122 

TJJHayneac  Walker  b Strang  ___  18 

iDAuatbib&trang » 

G Chapptac  walla  b Eaiham  0 

D J Shadiord  not  out 22 

P M Rldgway  c Ward  b Strang 0 

Extra  (OS.  ML  nMQ 18 

Total  (BS  overs) 288 

Ml  of  wfektea  ate  174, 204. 207.  Z77. 
Iretegi  McCagua  zv-4-70-1;  Thompson 
10-2-33-0:  Eta  ham  12-0-38-1;  Strang 
37-12-119-7;  Pnimpoa-4-ei-i. 

KDtT  Swcond  Iredkre* 

DP  Fulton  Ibw  bSnadfoid 22 

M J Walker  c Haynes  b Rldgway  28 

TR  Ward  e Crawley  b Shanked — 0 

A P Walla  c Lloyd  b Shadiord O 

MV  Flaming  not  oid 12 

M A FnlhniO  nal  mil  ..  4 

Extra  {Ib4.  nb4] ________  8 

Total  (lor  4, 20  overs) Si  ; 

. FSB  ot  wlufcjeta:  50. 60.  HO,  71.  I 

To  bail  PA  Strang,  *tS  A Marsh,  BJ  PM-  ■ 
lips.  M J kdcCague.  J B D Thompson. 
BowUngs  Chappie  6-1-e-O;  Austin 
6-1-22-Oc  Shadiord  5-0-21-3;  Rldgway 
4-0-85—1. 

Uastea  J W Holder  and  G Sharp. 

WARWICKSHIRE 

DERBYSHIRE 

Mlpailuw  WarwlcaMra  (4)  lead 
Deftjyohlra(1}  by  Y2i  runs  wltt  three  first 
innings  wIcMta  ramateinii. 

PUBYkiiBite  First  mntega2P0  [VP 
Cterlta  99;  Smith  4-87,  Brawn  4-33), 


ftet  krefaea  (owamlght  200-3) 

D P Ostler  b Malcolm 

TL Penney  notout 

D R Brown  c Own  h Mtecntm  

IX  J Ptpar  o Krlklasn  b Haloolm  ____ 

G Watch  Ibw  b Clarks 

N M K Smttb  r«t  out  ________ 

Extra  fb7,  IDS) 

Total  (lor  7, 1102  oven] 32 

FMof  Wtokalsooati2ia.  213.254,269. 
iNnpb  ■■  N T Plows  and  R Palmar. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

WORCESTERSHIRE 

Briatek  GloucsstaratUre  (6pta)  trail 
Worcestershire  (6)  by  3B2  runs  wttt  nine 
•eeand  bmlnga  wickets  remalntna. 
BOMBIWNM  Flrat  tenlngs 
250  (S  J Rhodes  78, 5 R Lampltt  52,  KR 
Spiring  52;  AJ  Leyna  5-41  >. 
(UMBIHM  Flrat  intanga 


Recced  laetega  (Overnight  36-0) 

T 8 Curds  c BaS  b Young 187 

WP C Weston  c Russell  b Smith  14 

GAHtckcTrtanorbBtal 187 

KR  Spiring  notout  88 

G R Haynes  Ibw  b Young  0 

□ALeatnerdatenotout is 

Extra  (bl.  1812,  w2,  nb2) 17 

Total  (Ibr4dec.  movers)  ______  880 

Pad  of  wtokata  oooti45, 272, 316. 319. 

Bid  not  ban  V S SotenkL  *ts  J Rtaxtes.  S 
R Lampltt  R J Chapman,  A Stwfyar. 

Be  ■■■agi  Smith  13-4-34-1;  Lewis 
22-1O-49-0; Young  24-6-65-2:  Aiteyna 
21-6-55-0:  Baft  28-3-111-1;  Hmcocfc 
9-0-23-a 


Other  match 

(Hrat  day  of  three) 

The  Parfcer  NooteghamaM  re  324-4 
dec  (P  R Potlerd  115.  A a Measabe  78.  Q F 
Archer  50  no)  v Oxlard  University. 

B A wte  earns  IB  Coonty  rtwoipl 
MtatepM»,*1»d0Mioite 
draw  throe  (lao  laus>  and  a defeat 


r ■Iinte**- "-TT  mull  Baiilnpi  Tim 
roadaoitnmiammaw 
[<V  Bowdogr  three  ha  ofcteb  (1> 
— -tea  {2fr  seven  site*  Ok  ateo- 
tws(4>. 

0 The  mm  bad  oaa  am  be  tafcaa 
after  lOO  son. 

0 A ao  ba8  Is  werfh  tree  rvee  to 


Sunday  scoreboard 


AXA  Life  League 

GLAMORGAN 

MIDDLESEX 

4 

0 

CMirft  Glamorgan  won  by  six 
wk*a». 

rnrwu  aser 

j H Kama  c Shaw  b Thoma 

*M  R Ramprakash  c 6 b Cooker  _ 
MW  Going  cWaddnb  Coker ._ 

JCPookryc  Shown  Thoma 

TK  R Brawn  b Waqar 

mu 

ARC  Fraser  rwi  ou« 

8 

— IB 

— ■ 

Total  fkxfi,  40  ovara) — 18d 

Mi  efwlokatei30.43.ua.  115.  M8. 179. 
DM  Mot  Btel  P C R Tuftwfl,  J P HawIB.  I N 
BienchotL 

BowHagi  Waqar  6-0-33-1;  Waten 

6- 0-24-1;  Thoma  7-1-39-2;  Date 
4-0-17-3;  Cnift  9-0-25-0:  Coskar 

7- 0-40-2. 


R D B Crofl  Ibw  b Dutch 44 

H Morris  c Brown  b Hewitt 1 

A Dale  c Pootay  b Dutch IB 

*M  P Msynerd  not  out 71 

P ACoUayRrwbWeokas 14 

SP  James  not  out ss 

Extra  flb1.vrS.nbS) * 

Total  (tor  *.  S&&  overa) 188 

M«lwkMo7, 60,75.106. 

Md  not  bet  D A Coskar.  TAD  Shaw.  Wa- 
qar Younta.  8 D Thomas.  S L Watldn. 
Boadtote  Fraser  9-0-30-0;  Hewn 
6-0-25-1;  TufneU  B-0-47-Q:  Dutch 
3-0-41-2;  weekas  5-1-17-1:  Ramprakash 
03-0-2-0. 

Umalreaa  R A Whfta  and  T E Jonty. ' 


SUSSEX  0 

ESSEX  , • • 4 

Havre  Essex  won  by  taghfwlsfeata. 

SUSSflX  . , 

RKRaoc  Prichard  b Cowan BO 

CWJAHieycSGLawbCovmn  *• 

N R Taylor  e Rollins  h Cowan — JJ 

K Greenfield  not  Ota  

M Newedc  Cowan  bS  GLaw 1® 

■tP  Moores  b Such  R 

KNawaite Hussain bllott '* 

VCDrukBtnOtout * « 

Extra  (IbB,  w3) ~ 

Total  {tor  6,40  overa) 118 

pant  bo.  mo.  ii?.  iss.  m an. 

DM  lad  bab  R J Klrttey.  A A Khan.  M A 
Romraion.  1 

BowBag.  Uott  M-K-li  COWBn jM-33-a; 
frara  a-o-40-ft  Sudi  6-0-31-1;  Gray#®'1 
B-O-ffl-fc  8 G Law  2-0-16-1. 


KJ  Barnette  Knight  b Smith 1 

CJ  Adams  b Smith  

VPCtafkabSnwO 1 

J 6 Owen  Ibw  b SmaB 

T A J DeFreftu  c Hemp  bSmitti 

fK  M Krlkkan  b Giles 

TATwsatseHempbGtan  ______  1 

A S RolBn*  D Gflos 

P Aldrad  b Edmond  ____________  1 

GM  Roberts  not  out 

A J Hants  b Edmond 

Extra  (D3,  IDB.  wq 1 

Total  (19.5  oven) 03 

Mb  14. 34. 38. 41. 44. 46. 54, 88,  BB. 
Beeittagr  Brown  3-0-17-0;  Smith 
4-0-20-3;  Small  4-0-33-2;  OHM  4-0-13-3; 
Edmond  1.64-4-2. 

Uapbwer  R Ptamer  and  N T Ptewa. 


SURREY 

YORKSHIRE 

The  Ovtak  Surrey  woo  by  flve  wlckata. 


*D  Byac  A JHoilloaka  b BlckneU  __  ■ 0 

M D MaKOa  Itiw  b BtckneB i» 

D S Lehmann  c Stewart 

bBCHoWoaka 88 

TR  J Btakey  run  out 28 

PJ  Hartley1  b A J Hotffioaka  — _ — __  »i 

B Parker  c Muahtaq  b Btekned 11 

cwtunibwbAJHtaiioeke ii 

AC  Morris  not  OUT — 2B 

D Gough  cAJHollloake  bSatpaln  — * 

CE  W snvarwood  c4  b Saqlaln 2 

R D Stamp  no!  out O 

Extra  (b1.tt6.w9.nb4J.__ 18 

Total  (tor  8, 40  overa) «• 

Mi  of  wtafcsesr  1133,107. 112. 131, 135. 
165. 187. 190. 

Bewttrat  BlckneU  8-1^27-3 1 BreHamln 
8-1-22-0;  8aptah»  B-O-45-2;  B C Holrtoafca 
S-Or44-1;  AjHolBoal*  8-0-53-2. 


H A Butcher  c Bough  b Stump ** 

K D Brawn  c Lehmann  b Gough  ___  J 
t A J Stewart  b SBvarwood  — • 

G P Thorpe  not  out - — — — 7®® 

•AJHolitoafcecByab  Stamp • 

J D Raicttte  Ibw  b Hartley 1 

B C HnlUoeka  not  out “ 

Extra  (B>4,w4J- — P 

SSTeS 

DM  net  beta  I D K Salisbury,  M P BhSkneM. 

Saqlaln  Muahtaq.  JEBartamto.  ..  - 

Bewttsre  Gough  7J3-0-46-T:  SBvarwood 
8-0-48-1:  White  8-0-42-0;  Karfley 
7-0-38-1;  Stamp  8-0-33-2. 

Uarebo:  R Jtatan  and  A Q T WiHahMd. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

WORCESTERSHIRE 


A J Wright  not  out _________  f 

NJTrainor  Ibw  b Chapman  _____  c 

J Lawts  not  out  - 1 

Extra — - fl 

Total  (lor  1.5  overs) ._ — ■ 
MtefreMtabS 

TobebR  JCunOtte,  M A Lynch.  & Young, 
■M  WAIteyne,  Tfl  C RuassO. T H C Han- 
cock. UCJ  Ball.  A M Sraitt. 

Bewflere  Shertyar  3-2-6-0;  Chapman 
2M)-4— 1. 

Uavdraei  B Dudteaton  and  J F Steele 


HAMPSHIRE 

SOMERSET 


Somerset  wan  by  aix 


MNUtitmaUfbwbRenehaw a 

M Bums  Ibw  b Stephenson  _____  a 

TR  J Turners;  Hayden  b James M 

*PD  Bowler  b Jama  21 

KAParaonabJama n 

PCL  Holloway  b Stephenson 8 

RJ  Harden  b Connor M 

G D Rose  not  out 87 

J l D Karr  c Smith  b Raneftew 17 

A R Cadtflok  6 Ayma  b Renshsw  — 8 

Mushtaq  Ahmed  c Kendall  b Connor  . 1 

Baras  (bS.tt5.wfl) 1® 

Total  (40  ovara) 17® 

PaBef  edtatetar  D,  4. 47. 63. 74.86. 123,  ' 

153,172. 

Beerfteg:  Renshaw  6-0-45-3;  Stephenson 
6-0-43-2;  Jam«  8-3-16-3;  Connor 
8-1-35-2;  Udal  B-O-26-0. 

HAMPSMHB 

J SLtatay  Ibw b Rosa  ■ 

M LHsyd  one  Ahmed  b Ken 84 

R A Smith  b ROM  8 

M Keachc  HoSoway  b Kan 44 

WS  Kendall  a Laoiwtalb  Kerr a 

■JP  Stsphenson  c Parana  b Rose  _ 87 

KD  James  IbwbMuaiitaq a 

S DUdtae  Bowler  b Ken 80 

tA  N Aymos  run  out 0 

SJRensiMwnotoai * 

C A Connor  not  out _______  1 

Extras  (the,  wl4.n&2) 22 

I Total  fkw  8.40  OverS) 180 

Pad  of  wtokatea  14. 18, 03.72. 110. 117. 
125.162.167. 

Bretap  Rose  8-8-29-3:  Paraona 
8-0-25-0:  Bums  3-0-KMKteddlck 
6-1-44-0;  Kerr  6-8-28-4;  Mushtaq 
8-1-20-1;  Bowler  l-O-7-O. 

Marebwre  A dsriqwn  end  A A Jones. 


• Yorkshire's  England  pure  bowler 
Chris  SHvanvood  returned  to  form  to  help 
bavdSurayoutlor  153ln  ttialr 
second  Innings  at  The  Oval  antfleave  a 
tasting  target  at  316  lor  vUixy  today. 

Bid,  attar  Adam  HoHloaka  deckled  agatnat 
ePk>rcltigiha1ollowoii.8tlvaiwond.  1 
with  a champioiaMp  bast  Ova  tor  49,  and 
Richard  Stamp  (three  tor  44)  spared 
die  Surrey  captain  the  mathematics  o*  ■ 
dadarehoo. 

Only  Alistair  Brawn  (35)  and  the 
dnu-lniilnga  double  centurion  Alec  Stewart 
(82)  wldi  ■ flth-wtakat  stand  ot  45,  de- 
layed Yorkshire's  progreu  until  Saqlstn 
MinMaq  and  Joey  Benjamhi  extended 
twreyte  teed  beyond 300 In  a last-wkket 
partnership  o(  24.  Mariyn  Moarn  and 
Wctwrd  Kattaboraugh  knocked  ofl  19  ol 
YorkaWro's  target  without  alarm  be- 
fore the  dose. 


Tetley's  Challenge  Series 

(Second  day  ol  three) 

LEICESTERSHIRE 

AUSTRALIA 


twtaetereiRtan  Mapped  ptay.Lataew 
tatshlra  trail  Ausnwns  by  158  runs  and 
Iteve  sbtfl  raHnninas  wtokeu 
remaining. 


MJ  Stater  o SutaWe  b Ormond 

M A Taylor  b Ormond 

R T PonUng  b Ormond  - 

M Q Bovan  c StadMa  b Weils 

t A Hseiyb  Ormond 

M E Waugh  tow  0 Ormond 

J L Langsr  notout  ______ 

B P JuSan  c Maddy  b Onoond  __ 
S K Warm  Ibw  b Ptaraon  ______ 

P R ReHM  not  out — 

Extra  (023.  ib«.  w7,  nb4) 

Total  (tor  B dee.  6i  overa)- i 

Rate  ra  29. 83.  ua.  167, 178. 182. 212. 
To  bed  G □ McGrath. 

Bevtataii  MuilaSy  14-1-60-0;  Ormond 
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V-0-1-6. 
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i Lancs  won  by  17,  runa. 


T j Prichard  b KWey  w 

SGLaweKHewellh  lOrtlay ia» 

N Hussain  not  out 

RC.  Irani  net  end — — — ■ * 

Extras  (bi.ibi.w4.nbB) 14 

Total  (tor  2. 308 nad-v—w  m 

SitaSAw*  p 

Qrayson.DRL3w.tRJRoain6.AP 

wittey 
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88  I Brtatab  Glouc*  won  by  one  run. 
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INatere  DJ  Constant  and  J H Hants. 

First  Test 

StJohnte.  Antigua  (third  day) 

SR]  LANKA 

WEST  INDIES 

8M  LAIBUi  Hrat  limlnge  228  (3 
Jayaauriya  BS;  Ambroae  5-73). 


1 M L Hayden  (KsnqwMre) 

a UJ WaUa (L*teaaBsmWr«i 

3 H Morrta  fQixmargan) 

4 MR  Rampraksali  {tHddlasax) 

■ GD  Lloyd  (UHieaaMni) 

0 8 P Jomea  (Gtamorgan) 

7 JEMorrb  (Durtren) 

■ SQLaw(Ea«ax) 

a RASmtBi  (Hampatiiia) 

10  ET  ttirita  (CamteUge  UtUv) 

1 DEUefcotalDrebysNrel 
* J P Hawta  (MhMImji) 

3 A R Caddkac  (SomerSaO 

4 A M Brekn  (Skuaa) 

5 mn  Bowen  (Now) 
a A P Cowan  (Max) 

7 S J E Brawn  (Durham) 

B P M Soch  (Essex) 
a II J McCagtae  (Kent) 

TO  DQoogn  (Yorkshire) 


WICKETKEEPERS 


T M P SpaigH  (Dtatrem) 
a KR  Brawn  IMkWtasax) 

3 AH Aynua (HwnpstMre) 

4 R'J  Btakay  (Yorkshire) 

■ A C Rwaail  (Glouea) 
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OOiwMiac 
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■tawtahat 

EalhamiSbang  (Kfte  v Notts)  171 


1 lore  I FASTEST  HUNDREDS 


1 N V KldgM  (v  Hantaj 
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*“  Q Butcher  (u  Onto  U) 
4 Q D Uoyd  (v  Late) 
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0 M Maynard  (v  Otan) 
to  J Dakin  (v  can*  ui 


BIG  HITTERS 
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RANKINGS 


BEST  BOWUNG 


1 KDJaroa*  CMenwv  Somerset]  a-40 
a P J Newport  (Woroa  v Lute)  7-47 
a K J SWne  [Bomareet  v Lancs)  7-43 
4 C A Connor  (Hampshire  v Essex)  7-40 
B A Walter  (Durham  v Notts)  7-0® 
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1®=  A J Motes 
TB=  OP  Futon 


1 M N Bowen 

a AUGmmi 

3 JP  Hawta 

« QEMMcdm 

■ ARCanmck 

® MJ  McCagua 

7 G DROSS 

■ K J Shine 

■ AP  Cowan 
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Out  of  step . . . Montgomerie  performs  a dance  offirustration  as  early-morning  shadows  stretch  across  the  17th  green.  The  Soot  missed  his  birdie  putt  and  then  bogeyed  the  hole  as  he  completed  his  second  round 


PHOTOGRAPH;  DAVID  CANNON 


Monty  rides  the  roller-coaster 


Scot  enjoys  early  start  to 
close  on  leader  Lehman 


ip :«&*$ 


David  Davies  at  Bethesda 


COLIN  Montgo- 
merie, riding  a 
roller-coaster 
here,  yesterday 
added  a third- 
round  67  to  the  peaks  and 
troughs  of  his  opening  rounds 
of  65  and  76.  Having  got  outof 
bed  at  5am  and  reported  to 
the  practice  range  at  the  Con- 
gressional at  Sam.  the  Scot 
who  had  two  holes  left  to  com- 
plete after  the  rain-affected 
Saturday,  bogeyed  the  diffi- 
cult 17th,  but  birdied  the 
short  18th. 

That  left  him  on  two-under 
par,  208.  three  behind  the 
overnight  leader  and  Open 
champion  Tom  Lehman. 
Montgomerie  was  also  one  be- 
hind Jeff  Maggert  and  his  old 
adversary  Ernie  Els. 

The  Scot  lost  a play-off  for 
this  championship  to  the 
South  African  in  1991  at  Oak- 
mont,  and  then  again  later 
that  year  in  the  World  Match 

Play  Championship  at  Went- 
worth. He  did,  however,  beat 
Els  in  a play-off  for  the  Million 
Dollar  Challenge  in  Sun  City 
in  December,  making  it  2-1  in 
terms  of  confrontations. 

Those  four  players  were  the 
only  ones  to  survive  under 
par  the  treacherous  condi- 
tions at  Congressional,  where 
the  abnormally  high  rough  al- 
ways cultivated  by  the  United 
States  Golf  Association  was 
made  the  more  difficult  by 
some  depressingly  rainy 
weather.  A visit  to  it  almost 
automatically  meant  a bogey, 
or  worse,  as  Montgomerie 
found  out  in  that  second 
round.  Every  bogey  but  one 
followed  a loose  drive  into  the 
rough  and  even  some  of  the 
strongest  players  were  fold- 
ing it  difficult  to  shift  the  ball 

more  than  80  yards  or  so. 

Even  Tiger  Woods,  with  his 


whiplash  action  and  tremen- 
dous clubhead  speed  could  not 
save  himself  once  In  the  rough. 
and  in  the  third  round,  which 
cost  him  a 73  and  took  him  to 
four  over  for  the  champion- 
ship, be  missed  the  fairway  at 
the  13th,  14th  and  16th  holes  In 
a spell  which  took  him  out  of 
immediate  contention. 

Asked  if  he  could  repair  the 
damage,  he  said:  ‘T  don’t 
know.  It  depends  on  what  the 
leaders  do.  and,  obviously,  on 
what  I do.  If  l play  well  1 can 
give  myself  a chance  of  win- 
ning but  it  all  depends  on  the 
leaders,  whether  they  keep 
going  forward  or  whether 
they  stay  where  they  are.” 
Woods,  despite  being  nine  be- 
hind Lehman  and  with  20 
players  in  front  of  him,  was 
still  being  positive. 

He  is,  of  course,  without  the 
pressure  of  being  a leader  and 
can  afford  to  be  positive.  As 
Nick  Faldo  said:  “Who  knows 
what  could  happen,  if  the 
greens  stay  soft  and  you  stay 
in  the  fairway  and  putt  well, 


someone  could  shoot  the  lights 
out"  Frank  NobOo  explained: 
“Normally,  when  you  are  in 
contention,  you  plod  your  way 
to. the  fairways  and  to  the 
greens.  But  when  you’re  be- 
hind you're  pushing  things 
dose  to  the  edge  and  If  you 
lose  your  momentum  it  really 
throws  you." 

Montgomerie's  final  two 
holes  yesterday  did  not  go 
quite  according  to  plan,  al- 
though the  end  result  was  the 
same.  “1  was  Interested  in  a 
four,  three  finish,”  said  the 
Scot,  meaning  that  he  would 
be  happy  with  par  figures. 

Instead,  he  hit  a six-iron 
second  at  the  17th  into  a bun- 
ker and  although  he  appeared 
to  hit  a perfect  recovery  shot 
the  baD  kept  railing  on  and  on, 
finishing  some  15  teet  from  the 
hole. 

Montgomerie’s  coach  Denis 
Pugh  later  suggested  that  the 
greens  might  have  been  rolled 
overnight.  Whatever,  the 
Scot’s  par  putt  failed.  “I 
missed  my  drive  a little  at  that 


iPiIx 


mr 


Lehmann . . . excited 


hole,”  said  Montgomerie  after- 
wards. “I  had  to  hit  a three- 
iron  second  and  you  really 
shouldn’t  be  going  into  that 
green  with  more  than  a five 
or  a six."  Control  is  certainly 
necessary  on  that  shot  the 
green  is  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  water. 

But  he  hit  a good  tee  Shot  at 
the  18th.  a short  hole  of  same 
190  yards,  with  the ' carry 
mostly  over  a lake.  He  then 
holed  from  30  feet  for  a birdie, 
to  keep  dose  to  the  leaders. 

Tsttpr  he  offered  an  analysis 
of  his  poor  second  round.  “I 


got  quick.”  he  said  of  his 
swing.  “My  timing  went  and 
that’s  why  everything  went 
wrong.  I had  to  slow  the  whole 
thing  down,  and  I did  that.” 

Els,  who  had  five  holes  to 
finish,  played  thpm  in  three 
under  par  in  a spell  reminis- 
cent of  his  best  form.  He  has 
not  been  particularly  sharp 
this  season  but  the  US  Open 
seems  to  bring  the  best  out  of 
him  This  is  only  his  fifth  ap- i 
pearance  in' the  championship 
and  quite  aside  from  winning  , 
in  1994,  he  was  seventh  in  1993  I 
and  fifth  last  year.  In  tact,  in 
the  18  major  championships 
in-  which  he  has  played  in  his 
career,  he  has  had  10  top  12 
finishes. 

Lehman,  too,  had  five  holes 
to  finish,  played  them  in  two 
under,  and  said:  “They  were 
the  best  five  holes  Pve  played 
all  tournament  I hit  every 
shot  the  way  I wanted  to  and 
rm  very  excited  about  the 
way  I played." 

At  the  14th  he  hit  a six-iron 
to  12  Inches  and  he  also  bird- 
ied the  18th.  “I  hit  a five-iron," 
he  said.  "It  was  a good  yard- 
age for  me.  I aimed  it  20  fret 
right  and  went  to  draw  it  in, 
but  pulled  it  a touch,  so  in- 
stead of  a 15-footer  I bad  an 
eight-footer.  It's  nice  to  finish 
on  a nice  note." 

The  championship  has  so 


for  lost  V/i  hours  of  play  to 
threatening  electric  storms. 
Although  there  have  been  no 
actual  lighting  strikes  an  the 
course  this  week,  the  USGA 
has  been  wary  of  the  problem 


ever  since  one  spectator  was 
'killed  and  six  injured  by  light- 
ning at  the  1991  US  Open  at 
Hazeltine,  Minnesota. 

Sophisticated  meteorologi- 
cal equipment  is  now  used 


that  can  detect  a lightning 
strike  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  On  Saturday  the  orga- 
nisers were  able  to  call  the 
players  off  the  course  10  min- 
utes before  the  storm  struck. 
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Across . 

i Cracks  about  safe  havens 
(7) 

* Pressing  for  a RtUetlme  (7) 

9 Love  on  night  shift  (7) 

10  The  way  a graduate  holding 
in  can  show  resilience  (7) 

11  Painting  beaches  backed 
by  a headland  (0) 

12  Standing  for  royalty,  etc,  as 
required  (5) 

13  The  medico  behind  a 

military  body  (5) 

IS  A person  seeing  what 

others  have  to  say  (3-6) 

17  Church  and  state  divided  by 
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19  Sound  load — makes  a 
change!  (5) 

22  A North-European  food  (5) 

23  The  spoiling  of  a tot  Is  in  a 
clear  over-indulgence  (9) 


29  Bill  and  Sarah  admitting 
copperas  charge  (7) 

29  Preclude  raving  assault  (7) 

2 7 “Cheer?”,  most  of  the 
players  scoffed  (7) 

28  Going  on  and  on  to  no 
purpose  (7) 

Down 

i-Afterarew,  gotahead,and 
caused  much  Irritation  (7) 

2 Tie  up  an  untidy  plant  (7) 

3 Bars  flighty  creatures  (5) 

4 The  communicatJvegiiy  put 
a name  to  everything  with 
Tittle  hesitation  (Sj 

5 Matter  for  children  (5) 

6 New  "testament  revelation 

(9) 

7 One’s  restricted  by  a lack  of 
distinctive  flavour  (7} 

8 Heavy-duty  machinery  Is  • 
required  to  haul  up  a big 
chunk  of  stone  (7) 


14  Here  dates  may  be  raised  In 
the  Middle  East  (3.3,3) 

1®  Offering  a friend  a roll  mat's 
appetising  (9) 

17  Force  the  bounder  Into 
action  (7) 

18  Sweet  stuff  win  be  found  In 
the  centre — a dear  Squid 
(7) 

20  There's  money  for  the  ffrm  in 

for  example  a recession  (7) 

21  Not  Ht  up  naturally!  (7) 

23  Reserve  about  a pound  for 
medication  (5) 

24  A supporter  receiving  little 
credit  appears  blttw(5) 

Solution  tomorrow 
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